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The (Christmas Street DEC 9 1929 


ca) ED of holly, swirl of snow, 

uae Aq Scurry of passing feet, 

4 £4 G4 Jumble of people, high and low— 
m= This is the Christmas street. 

White man, black man, bishop, Jew— 

Christ was born for all of you! 


Cherished children, a hungry tot, 

Sad little face and eye; 

Chinaman, negro, polyglot, 

Tramp and tramping by. 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, too— 


Christ has died for all of you! 


Santa Claus, and mistletoe, 
Newsboy, fakir, cheat, 

Drab, and virgin, on they go— 
This is the Christmas street. 
Pass and pass, O motley crew— 
Christ He lives in all of you! 


Margaret Prescott Montague 
In “The House Beautiful” 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 
The 


Season’s 


Greetings 


THE 
CULLUM 
SCHOOL 

OF 
SPEECH 
READING 


The only school in 
the South author- 
ized to teach 
The Kinzie 
Method of 
Graded 

Instruction 


in Speech- MRS. SAINT JULIEN CULLUM, PRINCIPAL 


Reading Augusta, Georgia 
“The Finest Winter Climate in the World” 


Trask School of Lip-Reading 


for 
The Deafened Adult 


1420 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction available for the first time 
in Philadelphia 


Latest scientific method. It lifts one out of the lethargy of deaf- 

It trains the powers of observation. ness. 

It meets all needs of every type and 
grade of pupil. 

It brings results. 

It develops concentration. Every deafened person should have this 

It educates. course. 


It stimulates the brain. 
It improves the memory. 


Enroll now for the winter term 


MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK, MISS EVALINE RAE, 
Principal. Assistant. 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading tor Adults 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Founded in 1903 by 
Edward B. Nitchie of the State of New 


REGULAR WINTER SESSION, OCTOBER 1 TO JUNE 1 
LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 

Thorough Training in the Art of Lip Reading. Instruction carefully adapted 
to individual needs. Private lessons and class practice. 

Special Courses for Hard of Hearing Children. Correlation of school lessons 
with instruction in lip reading. Coaching in school subjects for children 
retarded by defective hearing. 

Normal Training Courses for Teachers of Deafened Adults. Emphasis on the 
technique of handling practice classes and supervised group practice. 


Information and Circulars sent on request 
OFFICE AND CLASS ROOMS IN THE 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDING 342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, Principal MRS. J. NASH IVES, Assistant 
Regular Course Advanced Courses 
30 Lessons, including class practice Special attention given to group 
Private instruction work practice 


Normal Training Department 


For teachers of deafened adults. 
For teachers of hard of hearing 
children in the public schools 


601 PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAKE ERIE SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


2638 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Courses of Private Lessons for All Grades 
Graded Practice Classes 
Current Topic Lectures 


MRS. JAMES R. GARFIELD, Principal 
Normal Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech.Reading 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER, Principal 


Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL GROUP CLASSES PRACTICE CLASSES 
Telephone, North 4007 1316 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


MISS MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, Kinzie Method 
SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Octeber-June July-September 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, MONTREAL, CAN. 67 Thomas Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


THE KANSAS CITY SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MRS. VERNA OWEN RANDAL, PRINCIPAL 
Authorized to give the Nitchie Diploma to qualified applicants 
PRIVATE LESSONS—SMALL CLASSES—PRACTICE CLASSES 


Representative in Kansas City of the RADIOEAR ~- 
600 Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue Kansas City, Missouri 


THE CAROLINA STUDIO OF SPEECH READING 


* FOR ADULTS AND CHILDREN 
REALTY BUILDING, ROOM 1301 CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
REGULAR, ADVANCED AND PRACTICE COURSES 
Normal Courses for Teachers of Adults and Children 
MISS LUCY W. McCAUGHRIN MISS VIRGINIA NEVILLE 


PRINTED CARD GAMES TEN SUBJECTS 
MOTHER GOOSE GAMES_ ILLUSTRATED 


NEW LIP READING MATERIAL 


Minneapolis 


Adults $12 8 Months _Children $10 
Send 25 cents for Outline Sheet 443 Andrus Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MISS IDA P. LINDQUIST, B.A., Principal 
MRS. W. F. PASCOE, Assistant 


M. ESTHER MORRIS Private Lessons Small Classes 
Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle School Daily Practice Class 
Boston, Massachusetts Large Weekly Practice Class 
P. O. BOX 471 CLEVELAND, OHIO Nitchie Method 


Speech Reading Jena Method of 
Is coming into its own. If you cannot Speech-Reading 


make your contact with friends by hear- 
ing, try Speech Reading! 


The Michigan State Normal 


College offers courses in the 
Jena Method of Speech-Read- 


Regular and Advanced Courses 
Kinzie Graded Classes 


Also a NORMAL COURSE that trains ing during the academic year 
for highest efficiency. 1929-30. Students enter at the 
beginning of any term: Fall, 

September 24; winter, January 


6; spring, April 7. For further 


New England School of information address: 


Speech Reading Michigan State Normal College 
Department of Special Education 
175 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Anna L. Staples Clara M. Zi euler Bessie L. Whitaker, A. M., Associate Professor 


Anna M. Bunger, Assistant 


The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Kessler School of Lip-Reading 


PRIVATE LESSONS SMALL CLASSES 
PRACTICE DEPARTMENT 


EMMA B. KESSLER, A.B. 
203 North 20th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 


“Directions for Production of English Con- 
sonants” by Sophie A. Pray. Diagrams of 
organs of speech for English vowels and con- 
sonants by K. Goetzinger. Address G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 31-33 East 10th St., New 
York, New York.: 


THE CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP-READING 
of Southern California 
Including the Former Los Angeles School and 
The Pasadena Studio of Lip-Reading 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 
625 Story Bullding, Los Angeles, California 


Miss Case will give a comprehensive course in teacher 
training adapted for teaching public school and pri- 
vate classes as well as individual work. Write for 
information. Pasadena Branch, 322 First Trust Build 


Pasadena, California 


Service to Hard of Hearing 
Board of Education Classes—Private Instruction 
Normal Course—Voice Training 
THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 
LOUISE HOWELL 633 ROSE BUILDING 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP-READING 


1424 Fidelity Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Principal 


Normal Training Course Given to Qualified 
Applicants 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 
The McKerral School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. Lena McKerral, Principal 
Individual Lessons. Small Classes 
Muller-Walle Branch Normal Training School 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
104 Rowland St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DELANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER- 
WALLE Methods 
Private Instruction. Smail Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Aldina A. L. Galarneau, B. S. 


LIP-READING 
Individual and Group Instruction 
Normal Graduate of Muller-Walle School 
of Boston 
Classes held weekly at Greenfield, Mass. 
18 Forest Park Avenue Springfield, Mass. 


Martin Hall 


De Witt Park 
ITHACA 
NEW YORK 


Dr. Martin’s Corrective Work Includes 
Stammering, Lisping, Cleft-Palate Speech 
and Any Form of Defective 


Speech ; also Foreign Accent 


Particular Attention Given to Children 


Whose Speech Is Retarded 


Special Normal Courses for the 


Preparation of Teachers 


CHART 
Homophenous Consonants 


A chart to be used by the teacher of lip-reading 
as a guide in teaching the theory of the homo- 
phenity of words. This chart has been devised by 
Coralie N. Kenfield, teacher of lip-reading, San 
Francisco, who has used it with gratifying results. 
For use with children or adults. 


Chart (rolling) complete with fixtures ready for 
hanging, $8.25 prepaid. The Bruce Brough Press, 
447 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California. 
When ordering state whether it is for use with the 
Nitchie Method or the Muller Walle Method. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Practise Classes 

Small Classes Nitchie Normal Course 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


Normal Graduates of the Nitchie School for the 
Hard of Hearing 


1012 AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
| THE HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Promotes and assists the establishment of local organizations for the deafened. 


Is your group a Constituent Body? Write to the Secretary for particulars. 
1601 Thirty-Fifth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
THE SPEECH READERS GUILD OF BOSTON, INC. % 
339 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
A friendly center for the hard of hearing. Social Service department 
gladly helps in solution of all problems connected with deafness; appoint- 
ments made for demonstrations of hearing aids, and for tests of hearing 
by use of 3A and 4A audiometers. Guild House offers bedrooms for ] 
students and visitors at reduced rates during summer months. Office 
hours, 9—5 daily, except Sundays and Holidays. 
CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 
2638 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio : 
Official headquarters for the work for the hard of hearing in Northeastern Ohio 
I F D 
Berkeley School of Lip-Reading 
Muller-Walle Method Authorized to give the Normal Training Course ia 
MRS. EDGAR J. WALKER the Nitchie and Muller-Walle Methods 
2646 Dwight Way Berkeley, California 617_Shreve Building San_ Francisco | 
Mobile School of Lip-Reading Central Institute for the Deaf 
818 South Kingshighwa: St. Louis, Me. 
Lip-Reading "ses the Adult Deaf 
Miss Heten B. Fowrkes, Graduate Teacher Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
62 S. Georgia Ave. MOBILE, ALA. to the Adult Deaf am 
MATA WESTERMAN SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL OF ” 
SCHOOL OF LIP-READING B 
700 Pittsburgh Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. Daily News Bldg., Santa | Calif. 
Li 
Telephone, Circle 2262 162 West 56th St., N. Y. MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 
Defects of all kinds, whatever the cause. Voice Im- Graduate of Lake Erie School beans 
provement. Constructive, Inspirational methods. Central Church of Christ, Nashville, Tenn. TI 
JANE B. WALKER ‘ 
Individual and Group Instruction in Speech Reading PROVIDENCE SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Tuesday Lectures . Practice Classes MARIE L. SLACK 
106 York 428 CAESAR MISCH BLDG., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MRS. THEODORE POINDEXTER 
DENVER STUDIO OF LIP-READING 1425 Taylor Street Sen. Frans 
Gat Denver, Colo, | Authorized, te Methods® a 
MRS. "GENE WATSON 
Lip-Reading and Voice-Training for the FRANCES HARROD DOWNES | 
Hard of Hearing KINZIE METHOD | 
33 West 50th St. New York seine a 
ormal New Engiand 
“Lip Reading and Speech Correction | 
Adults Children Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups . 
ELLA M. BRAUNLICH 
154 East 79th Street P New York 1745 K Street, N. W. Washington, D. C |} L__ 
The Volta Review is the “Who's Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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San Francisco League for the 
Hard of Hearing 
Club Rooms 
1212 MARKET STREET 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
Hours: 1 to 5 Monday to Friday, Inclusive 


Meetings: Tuesday and Friday Evenings 


Story Charts 


For Class Work with Young 
Children 


Series I. Three charts of 12 
stories each, with manual___$10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 
stories each, with manual__.$17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 


CLARKE SCHOOL, Northampton, Mass. 


COLUMBUS LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
63 S. HIGH STREET 
(Opposite the Capitol) 
Visitors Welcome All the Year Round 
MRS. IDA H. WILSON 
Executive Secretary and Graduate Teacher 
of Speech-Reading 


The Deafened Always Welcome 


THE DAYTON LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 
204 U. B. Annex 
A SOCIAL CENTER 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 


NEW YORK LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
480 Lexington Avenue 


THE 


Social Center for the Deafened of All Ages in all 


New York. Employment Bureau, Children’s Clinic, 
Exhibition of Hearing Aids, Recreation and other 
activities. 

Our Open Door Invites You 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 50 Cents 
CLARKE SCHOOL Northampton, Mass. 


THE SPEECH-READING CLUB OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
incorporated 
1713 H STREET, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P.. M. 
Visitors Welcome 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF 
CIP-READING 


(Formerly conducted by Mrs. Lucelia Miller Moore) 


ELIZABETH I. RANKIN 
Normal Graduate of Nitchie Pee of Lip-Reading 
Private Lessons Practice Department 
Conversation Classes 
209 Republic Bidg. Des Moines, Iowa 


TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING WELCOMES ALL THE 


DEAFENED 
DEPARTMENTS: 
Lip-Reading Industrial 
Social Employment 
2313 Ashland Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


GOOD HUMOR PROGRAMS FOR THE 
PRACTICE CLASS 


Plenty of Fun One Program Each Week 
$3.00 for a Term of Ten Weeks 


FLORIDA STUDIO OF LIP READING 


Mrs. Mary E. Steffey 
110 N. Delaware Avenue Tampa, Fiorida 


Winter Class in St. Petersburg 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


1105 HIGHLAND BUILDING 


An Educational and Social Center 
for the Deafened 


Visitors Cordially Welcomed 


CORA A. CRAWFORD, - _ Secretary 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


turday 9 to 12 


MRS. ALICE R. STROBRIDGE, Executive Secretary 
1641 Hennepin Avenue 


The Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing 
4 East Lake Street, De Paul Building, Tenth Floor 


A Community Organization for the Deafened 


Constructive, Educational and Social 
Free Lip-Reading Classes and Employment Bureau 
Working for Prevention of Deafness 


Membership not restricted to the Hard of Hearing 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Sec. 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL, 1930 


HE Association Summer School for 1930 will be held at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in cooperation with the Milwaukee State Teachers’ College, June 
21-August 1, inclusive. 

The announcement of the acceptance of the invitation from President Baker 
and the faculty of the State Teachers’ College is made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association after careful consideration of the advantages offered 
at Milwaukee from the standpoint of teachers who may attend. 


Because of its proximity to Lake Michigan, the summer climate of Mil- 
waukee is unusually ideal; the college is only six blocks from the lake; two 
of Milwaukee’s famous parks are close and good bus and trolley lines make 
accessible the city art institute, the zoo, the public museum, the great public 
library of over 720,000 volumes with a circulation of nearly 4,000,000 volumes 
annually, and also the downtown business and industrial sections. 


The college itself is sufficiently large to have a fine faculty, selected for 
the training of teachers and offering a variety of courses especially planned for 
teachers. It is ranked in Class A by the American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges, and its courses are accredited by the University of Wisconsin. 


While the college has for years been offering courses for teachers of deaf 
children, the courses of the Association Summer School will be planned and the 
faculty selected by the Association’s Committee on Summer Schools and approved 
by the Board of the Association, in cooperation with the college; in addition the 
students in attendance will find it possible to make a wide selection from other 
courses offered by the college and approved by the Association for its Special 
Certificate. 

The college offers unusual facilities for recreation and social life, besides 
those offered in the city of Milwaukee. Baseball, golf, swimming, tennis, excur- 
sions to the nearby lake regions, theaters, music, entertainments, and lectures by 
men and women of national prominence are some of the attractions offered. 


Demonstration schools will be conducted on the campus, exemplifying both 
work with deaf children and the latest methods in use in the public schools. 


More definite announcements of courses offered, faculty, etc., will be made 
from time to time. It is anticipated that the attendance will be unusually large, 
as many who have attended former summer schools will desire to benefit by the 
wider variety of courses possible under this cooperative arrangement. 


Plan now for a pleasant, profitable summer vacation. 
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DECEMBER, 1929 


A Christmas 


Pantomime 


Adapted from ‘The Gift of the Magi,” by O. Henry 
By Special Permission of Doubleday, Doran and Company 


copyright owners, the editors of 
the Vo_ta Review offer this adap- 
tation of a well known Christmas story 
in the hope that organizations for the 
hard of hearing and schools for the deaf 
will use it as a means of entertainment. 
Printed programs should outline the 
scenes and characters and offer a brief 
explanation to the effect that the princi- 
pal characters, the James Dillingham 
Youngs, have seen better days; that the 
two possessions in which they take the 
greatest pride are Jim’s gold watch (it 
had been his father’s and grandfather’s) 
and Della’s mass of hair. 


[consi the generosity of the 


Characters: 


James DILLINGHAM YOUNG, a young 
man who is having a hard financial 
struggle. 

DELLA, his wife. 

MapAME SOFRONIE, proprietress of a 
beauty parlor. 

A JEWELER. 


Scene I, Jeweler’s shop. Time, 


December 1. 


Jeweler arranges wares in case. 

Enter Jim and Della, shabbily dressed. 

They look around a bit; notice watch 
fob. Jeweler displays it eagerly. Couple 
examine, admire; Jim takes out hand- 
some watch and tries fob with it. Della 


admires greatly. Jim reluctantly hands 
fob back to jeweler and they look 
further. 

Della notices ‘beautiful, jewel-studded 
combs ; catches Jim’s hand and pulls him 
over to case. Jeweler displays combs. 
Della tries them in her hair, before 
mirror. Jim admires; turns away and 
examines contents of pocket—key, one 
dollar bill, and small change. Della re- 
turns combs to jeweler, both sigh, glance 
longingly toward fob and ‘combs, and go 
toward door dejectedly. Della pulls her- 
self together, catches Jim’s hand, and 
smiles at him lovingly. Jim squeezes her 
arm as they go out. 


Scene I]. Shabby, very shabby, flat 
Time, December 24, 3 P. M. 


Enter Della, with heavy bag of gro- 
ceries. Puts bag on table, drops wearily 
into chair by radiator. Shivers, draws 
thin coat tighter, rubs hands. Picks up 
pocketbook, counts money — eighteen 
cents. Goes to little bank and takes out 
contents—$1.69—forty cents of it in 
pennies. Counts again. Examines 
pocketbook for coins overlooked. Empty. 
Counts again—$1.87. Looks at it, and 
begins to cry. Throws herself down on 
shabby couch, and sobs. Stops crying, 
sits up, powders nose. Walks slowly 
to window and looks out dully. Sud- 
denly whirls from window, looks at self 
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in mirror, eyes shining. Seizes coat and 
hat, leaves hastily with air of having 
inspiration. 


Scene III, Madame Sofronie’s Beauty 
Parlor, Time, 15 minutes later. 


Madame Sofronie arranging wig on 
dummy. Enter Della, breathless. Asks 
voicelessly,““Do you buy hair?” Madame 
nods and motions to her to remove hat. 
Della does so, takes off coat, and lets 
down beautiful long hair. Madame feels 
weight and texture critically, turns to 
counter, picks up scissors, and motions 
Della into cubicle behind curtain. 


Scene IV, Home. Time, 6.30 P. M. 


Enter Della radiant, clutching two 
packages. Opens one, displays watch 
fob, admires, caresses, wraps. carefully, 
ties with ribbon. Remembers about self, 
goes to mirror, and removes hat. Face 
lengthens, brushes away tear, turns reso- 
lutely, puts away coat and hat, and be- 
gins trying to improve appearance of 
short hair. Does her best, but shows 
discouragement. Lays down hand mir- 
ror determinedly, and begins trying to 
give room an air of Christmas festivity. 
Gets old wreath, bell, etc., from drawer, 
puts up, opens other package, ‘takes out 
new trifles from ten cent store, arranges 
all. Looks more cheerful, caresses pack- 
age containing fob again, and begins to 
set table. 

Enter Jim in hat and shabby overcoat, 
no gloves. Rubs hands, and blows on 
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them. Hangs up hat and coat. Turns 
and sees Della. Stands and looks at her, , 
dazed. Della comes ‘forward playfully, 
turns around for him to see, picks up his 
limp hand and puts it on her hair. Jim 
continues to look bewildered, stupid. Un- 
able to get response from him, Della 
begins to look tearful, throws herself 
into chair and sobs. 

Jim comes out of his trance at once. 
Goes to her and begins to comfort. 
Caresses her and kisses hair. When 
she begins to recover, he goes to over- 
coat, takes package from pocket, and 
gives it to her. Della opens it eagerly: 
finds combs; registers joy and excite- 
ment; sees self in mirror, and_ buries 
face on Jim's shoulder. He comforts 
again. Soon she smiles, wipes tears and 
indicates hair will grow. Shows on cal- 
endar how soon it will be long again. 

Suddenly Della remembers the fob. 
Gives package to Jim, much excited. Jim 
opens, holds up fob, Della takes it, and 
pirouettes with it before mirror, while he 
collapses into chair with head on hands. 
She turns, runs to him questioningly. 
Jim raises head, leans back with hands 
clasped behind head, smiles. She reaches 
into his pocket—no watch. Takes out 
green folded paper, opens, ticket falls 
out. Looks at three gold balls and name 
of pawn shop on paper, picks up ticket, 
realizes watch is pawned. 

“Oh, Jim!” 

“My Della!” 

Curtain. 


IBLICAL history, or tradition if you will, has given us the story of the 
‘Three Wise Men who came out of the East, guided by the unknown 
star, bearing greetings of good will to Mary and Joseph and rich presents 


which they laid at the feet of Jesus. 


From this simple story, nearly two thousand years old, have sprung the 
customs of Christmas. Nothing in all history has ever gripped the imagina- 
tion of the human race as this act of faith and devotion. The spirit ‘of 
Christmas has penetrated Christian civilization, and for one day at least in 
each year, a truce is mde with hatred and all evil thought—and man be- 
comes imbued with the spirit which is of Christ. 


It is a good custom, it is good for each of us, it is good for all of us. 


—The Kalends. 
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Why the Deafened Should Have 
Vocal Training * 


By Joun SEAMAN Garns 


culty with the sense of hearing 

for any length of time has suf- 
fered a change in quality of voice. 
Friends and relatives have perhaps first 
commented upon it. These first com- 
ments are usually regarding lack of 
modulation in dynamics. One either talks 
toe loudly or not loudly enough to satis- 
fy his friendly critics. Soon self-con- 
sciousness caused by such remarks re- 
garding abnormalities of voice brings 
an added strain into tone production, 
and before long what was originally only 
a slight departure from the normal be- 
comes a genuine lesion. 


Inability to hear one’s own voice neces- 
sarily leads to some inability to control 
vocal modulation. The very fact that one 
does not know just how loudly to talk 
imposes a certain strain in the speech 
process. In the main, however, the chief 
source of tension in the surface muscles 
of the body comes from strained listen- 
ing. This tension, induced by the eager 
desire to pick up every sound vibration 
of someone’s speech, brings tension into 
the shoulders, the breathing muscles, the 
throat, and the jaw. Even the roots of 
the tongue are often affected, and this 
tension carrying over into the listener’s 
own speech processes, brings what is 
known technically as flatness of tone. 
What formerly may have been a very 
beautifully rounded and well-modulated 
voice now begins to lose its overtones 
and resonance, and the tension in jaw 
and tongue brings a focus of the tone in 
front of the lips with a quality of hard- 


Fics person who has had diffi- 


*Delivered before the Minnesota State Conference 
and Institute of Social Work, St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept. 7-14, 1929. 


ness and lack of resonance which often 
becomes very unpleasant. 

The remedy for such a condition is 
theoretically very simple; practically, 
however, the adequate application of this 
remedy is very difficult indeed. To re- 
instate ideal conditions in the organism 
takes much patience and persistence. If 
one could release these tensions of lis- 
tening when one begins to speak, the 
problem would be largely solved; but the 
habit of carrying such rigidities of the 
body hour after hour and day after day 
soon becomes a habit exceedingly diffi- 
cult to break. An important point of at- 
tack for release is diaphragmatic breath- 
ing. A free and properly rhythmic ac- 
tion of the diaphragm brings a type of 
freedom through the sympathetic nervous 
system that releases tension not only in 
the vital organs, but through correlated 
motor centers. If one went no further 
in voice training than to take a few 
moments several times a day for central 
body breathing, or “deep breathing,” as 
it is sometimes called, helpful results 
would at once be realized. ; 

In tests which we carried out recently 
with people whose hearing was affected, 
it was found that more than 85 per cent 
breathed clavicularly. This abnormal up- 
per chest breathing grows quite naturally 
out of solar plexus tensions, which al- 
most everyone with faulty hearing sooner 
or later acquires. If one could go further 
than merely the practice of occasional 
deep breathing exercises and instate cen- 
tral body breathing as a habit, there 
would be, through a return to normal 
conditions in the breathing, a release of 
tensions throughout the entire body. 
This would not only improve the voice 
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but would wipe out many of the muscu- 
lar rigidities due to inferiority and fear. 
Such tensions affect the activities of the 
vital organs, and restoration of normal 
rhythm of breathing may affect the 
normal rhythms of digestion and even 
result in a betterment of all systemic 
activities. 

One of the penalties imposed by diffi- 
culty of hearing is the ostracising of the 
patient from social contacts. If the loss 
of harmoniously maintained _ relations 
with one’s fellows were the only penalty, 
the price might be paid with some equa- 
nimity, but the tragic fact is the reflex 
action of such a situation upon oneself. 
In hundreds of cases the individuals who 
have difficulty with hearing are driven 
to shun social contacts almost altogether, 
and this leads to unnatural aloofness. 
This situation seems to me the most seri- 
ous aspect of this whole problem. The 
remedy is for the individual so affected 
to realize these negative tendencies and 
to voluntarily go aboutcorrecting them. 
People who have difficulty with their 
hearing should make extra effort to main- 
tain all social contacts, and even, counter 
to all their inclinations, ‘force themselves 
into situations where they establish and 
maintain free exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences in conversation. Many persons, 
however, who have been long troubled 
with deafness have not the desire nor 
the courage to change their present modes 
of life. They are happier alone because 
they need make no strain of adjustment 
either in listening or speaking to others. 
The harmony of the inner self is best 
maintained in silence and in self-com- 
munion. Retreat from social contacts, 
however, leads inevitably to an abnormal 
type of living and only serves to accen- 
tuate the tendency to shut one off from 
one’s fellows. 

Voice training, involving vocal ex- 
pression of thought and emotion, as in 
the reading of poetry, would be a great 
service to deafened people. They should 
force themselves to use the voice in nor- 
mal communication. Such a_ practice 


would soon cause them to forget that 
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there is any element of abnormality in 
their functioning. This is one of the 
most wholesome reactions that could be 
established, and whatever would stimu- 
late and promote such normal exchange 
of thought and feeling with one’s fellows 
would go far toward eliminating the 
tragedy of the loss of so precious a sense 
as hearing. 

If, in the reading of poetry aloud, na- 
ture poetry is chosen for vocal expres- 
sion, there is a well-defined tendency to 
often recall sense impressions of hearing. 
Poetry is full of remembered sounds: 
of running brooks, of bells heard in the 
distance, of the chirping of crickets, of 
the distant lowing of cattle across wide 
country spaces, of the revived memory 
of mother’s voice, of the crowing of 
cocks in the early morning, and of a 
thousand sounds that touch into life 
emotional experiences which the deaf 
all too seldom revive. If you examine 
the messages received through the eye 
and compare them with those received 
through the ear, it becomes quite appar- 
ent that the ear is much more the chan- 
nel to the emotional life. Music with its 
subtle play upon our heartstrings is the 
voice of emotions. The universe is full 
of a multitude of subtle suggestions 
which come winging their way to us 
through the ear. The world is a beauti- 
ful place in which to live, and not the 
least of its harmonies are the harmonies 
of sound. These are not lost to us, even 
though we are deaf, if we but make the 
effort to recall. If we would more often 
revive these sense impressions, not only 
would we be reviving many of the joys 
of normal hearing; but, according to our 
best psychologists, if the lesion be func- 
tional, we would be stimulating with ac- 
tual blood flow and nerve activity these 
end organs of hearing as well as the 
brain areas joining speech and hearing, 
which so much need rejuvenating. One 
could not follow a better method to re- 
stimulate the sense of hearing than to 
spend a little time daily in such vivid 
recalling of idealized sense impressions. 
Particularly is this true if the body as 
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a whole is alert and cooperatively active, 
and this would be the case in vocal ex- 
pression of beautiful phrases embodying 
such sense impressions. 

It sems to me, therefore, that if voice 
training could include vocal and bodily 
expression of idealized auditory sense 
impressions, it would have a strong tend- 
ency to bring thinking, breathing, and 
motor responses back to normal condi- 
tion. If in the training which one re- 
ceived in such vocal expressions of beau- 
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ty and of ideal emotion, one were placed 
in a class situation where he must make 
a distinct attempt to share these reac- 
tions with his fellows, he would be stim- 
ulating an activity which would go far to- 
ward eradicating the abnormalities which 
deafness has a tendency to instate. In 
addition to this, he would be releasing 
himself from those disagreeable and al- 
most tragic inferiority complexes which 
are the chief bugaboo in the lives of 
those who have difficulty with hearing. 


I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Y meeting with Rhodope Quen- 
M tina was a mistake. [| don’t 

mean that exactly as it sounds, 
though it may be true enough, as you 
will see. What I mean is that I made 
a mistake at the Convention and she 
laughed at it—and that sort of broke 
the ice. You know how that is. 

We were sitting there listening to the 
speeches. I do not mean that we were 
together. I had not met her. I did not 
even know her name. But she was quite 
easy to look at, and when I came into 
the hall a little late and saw her down 
there in front and that vacant seat be- 
side her—shucks! I just naturally camped 
in it. You would have done the same 
thing yourself. Of course, I asked her 
if the seat was taken and all that. That 
was the only conversation we had—and 
her saying that it wasn’t. 

Now, what happened was this: She 
was talking to the girl in the seat on 
the other side of her, between the 
speeches, you know, and I thought she 
said—it looked plain enough on_ her 
lips—“He is the sawed-off man people 
look down upon.” The speaker had been 
a rather short man. Then she looked at 
me as I sort of grinned, and she seemed 
a little embarrassed and I thought she 
might be worried for fear she had hurt 


my feelings, as I’m only five feet four 
myself. So I said, “Folks do look down 
on sawed-off men.” And she and the 
other girl laughed and laughed, because 
what she had actually said was “the sort 
of man,” and so on. And then we went 
on listening—until the other girl left, 
that is. 

Sitting there and listening—I really 
wasn’t—I was just looking at her, I 
happened to notice that she did not use 
the hearing instrument attached to the 
seat. 

“You don’t mean,” I said, “that you 
can read their lips? I just noticed that 
you didn’t use the hearing instrument at 
all.” 

“T can hear,” she said. 

“But——” 

“____why am I sitting here among a 
lot of deafened people, listening to dis- 
cussions of the work for the deafened ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, “but that 
is just about what I am thinking.” 

Well, it seems that her mother is hard 
of hearing, and she happened to be 
spending part of her vacation in the city 
and saw the notice of the Convention 
and came, thinking she might learn some- 
thing of value to help her mother’s hear- 
ing. And pretty soon I told her my 
name—Jim Quick—‘“quick by name and 
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quick by nature’’—and the whole history 
of my life—where I came from, how I 
became deafened, and all that. 

“My name is very unusual,” she said, 
finally. What else could she do but in- 
troduce herself? “I'll write it out for 
you.” And she did. It was Rhodope 
Quentina. 

“It is unusual,”’ I admitted. won- 
der you look like a Spanish princess— 
in the movies, you know.” 

So I got a program and pointed out 
all the splendid talks that were to be 
given and convinced her that she should 
come every day during the Convention. 
And 1 would tell her about the speakers 
and all that. Of course, I really didn’t 
know any of them. It was the first con- 
vention I had ever attended and I guess 
I was the only one from Springfield 
there. But the talks were interesting— 
especially those on the way home from 
the meetings. After the second day there 
were luncheons—so she wouldn’t miss 
any of the important talks—and the 
movies. There is no use going into all 
this, and besides you can understand 
that there were other topics besides deaf- 
ness that naturally came up for discus- 
sion. That is how I happened to com- 
ment on the absence of a ring from the 
third finger of her left hand. Fresh? 
Of course! But if you only knew how 
I was feeling about that time—I just had 
to know. 

“IT do not seem to have inherited 
mother’s deafness,” she said. “And some- 
times I think that I may have failed to 
inherit some of her other tendencies. 
At least she has been married twice, 
while I haven’t even been engaged yet.” 

She flushed a little over this, probably 
thinking how it might sound, and I just 
managed to hold myself back from offer- 
ing her a chance to become engaged for 
the first time. It wasn’t that I did not 
want to, but that I had sense enough to 
know the time wasn’t ripe. Why ride 
for a certain fall? 

What I said was, “I hope you have 
a satisfactory stepfather ?” 


“T haven’t any kind,” she said. “He 
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died last year—but I’m not at all sure 
I shall not have another. Mother is still 
young ; she married at 16.” 

“If she looks anything like you,” I 
said, and I meant it, “you will have a 
stepfather—no doubt about that.” 

“She is much prettier than I am.” 

“Not unless she is Helen of Troy,” I 
protested. 

Well, the Convention passed in a 
hurry, I can tell you, and also the three 
days I remained after everyone else had 
gone—except Rhodope. And when I 
reluctantly took the train for home it 
was with her promise to write. 

And she did write—wonderful letters. 
Early in December a crisis developed. 
Rhodope was studying music in New 
York—I don’t believe I told you that >— 
and singing in a church choir as well 
as filling an occasional concert engage- 
ment. Think of that—and only eighteen! 
A wealthy woman interested in grand 
opera had heard her sing and had of- 
fered her some sort of scholarship— 
whatever it was, she wanted Rhodope 
to go to Europe to study for grand 
opera, with expenses paid for three 
years. The thought of that long absence 
spurred me on in an astonishing manner. 
As long as Rhodope was in New York, 
just seven hours away, it did not seem 
so bad—but Europe! I found that I had 
to make a business trip to New York. 

It was not until Christmas week that 
I made the trip, however, as it took me 
that long to save enough money for the 
sort of trip I felt was needed—new suit 
and all that, you know. I wanted to be 
at my best as a European trip was real 
competition. Naturally, I had written 
Rhodope about it and had invited her to 
have dinner with me Christmas Day. 
She had modified this by making me 
promise to have Christmas dinner with 
her—to meet her mother. I’d really for- 
gotten that she had a mother—and, of 
course, I agreed; I would have agreed 
to anything. 

I hear pretty well with the old instru- 
ment working, but I’ve never quite ac- 
quired complete confidence in my ability 
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to make my way on railroad trains. I’m 
always afraid that I will get off at the 
wrong place—or take the wrong train 
and travel in the opposite direction from 
that in which I wish to go. So I planned 
to leave for New York City the evening 
of December 23, getting in on Christmas 
Eve. Then I would be certain of being 
on hand for the Christmas dinner. Well, 
that was what I did, and I boarded the 
correct train and got off at the right 
place, so I was in New York early in 
the morning on December 24. I did a 
little sightseeing and then took a taxi 
to the New York League, being a good 
member of the Federation. At the New 
York League—but wait a minute: Do 
you believe in love at first sight? Of 
course, I know you will think I am talk- 
ing about Rhodope, after all I have said, 
but I’m not. Among the first people J 
met at the New York League—I sup- 
pose there were more there than usual, 
it being Christmas Eve—was a girl (she 
might have been anywhere from twenty- 
five to forty) who might have stepped 
right into the movies—a striking bru- 
nette—well, never in my life had I 
been knocked so flat. Actually my knees 
weakened and shook under me. Most 
amazing of all was the feeling that I 
had met her before. 

I secured an introduction—I don’t re- 
member just how— and tried to find out 
whether we had met before. But Mrs. 
Bartlett (the League representative, with 
rare discernment, had added, “a widow” ) 
assured me that we had not. 

“Perhaps it was at one of the Con- 
ventions,” I insisted, “and I merely saw 
you without securing an introduction— 
though that seems impossible!” 

“T’ve never attended any of the con- 
ventions,” she said. “No, Mr. Wing, 
I’m certain we have not met before.” 

Mr. Wing! This puzzled me for a 
moment until I remembered that Quick 
and Wing really do look alike to the 
speech-reader. I intended to correct 
her—why I didn’t I do not know. But 
I do know that the talk lengthened into 
an afternoon matinee, a dinner, and an 
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evening show! Believe it or not. I know 
how terrible it sounds, but I really had 
completely forgotten Rhodope! It seems 
that Mrs. Bartlett was spending the night 
with some friends, so we taxied to their 
home, where I left her—after persuading 
her to have breakfast with me Christ- 
mas morning. And I kissed her good- 
bye as she entered the elevator! It 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to do and—well, it wasn’t an un- 
pleasant duty at all. And she—she didn’t 
call the police. 

The Christmas morning breakfast was 
followed by a bus trip, this being my 
first visit to New York, and at twelve I 
excused myself for a moment, having 
remembered Rhodope, and went out and 
telephoned her that I had just arrived 
and would it be all right to come to din- 
ner at six? I hoped it would not incon- 
venience her—and her mother. Rhodope 
seemed a trifle disappointed and said 
something about being all alone, but I 
didn’t pay much attention, being de- 
lighted to learn that I could put off the 
inevitable until six. 

So there was luncheon and another 
moving-picture show before I reluctantly 
took Mrs. Bartlett home to keep my ap- 
pointment with Rhodope. I had made up 
my mind—lI’d be cool and friendly with 
Rhodope; I would stick to it that my 
trip was a business trip. 

Since I did not know Mrs. Bartlett’s 
address, she gave the directions to the 
driver. I really didn’t care where we 
were going nor how long it would take. 
Deafened men are like that—reckless 
devils. The taxicab stopped in front of 
an apartment house and I said good-bye 
to Mrs. Bartlett, reminding her that she 
had promised to go on a sightseeing trip 
with me the day after Christmas—“to- 
morrow—and then to dinner,” I said, 

“The sightseeing trip, yes,” she said, 
laughing. “But I have a dinner engage- 
ment.” 

“T thought the dinner engagement was 
for tonight,” I said. 

“T have one tonight,” she agreed, 
“and I expect to have one for tomorrow 
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night, also. If I can get out of it—but, 
wait! I want you to come up and meet 
my daughter.” 

Her daughter! I’! admit that I was 
taken somewhat aback at that—the idea 
of acquiring a ready-made family hadn’t 
entered into my thoughts at all. But 
there was nothing to do but face the 
music, and so I> followed her to the 
elevator. [Leaving it, she searched in her 
purse for her key but could not find it. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she said. “I'll 
ring.” 

She pressed the button at the door 
and in a few moments the door was 
opened—by Rhodope! 

“Why, Mother!’ she exclaimed, look- 
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ing at Mrs. Bartlett and then at me. 
“Where in the world did you meet Jim?” 
I do not know what her mother re- 


plied, because I was on my way down- _ 


stairs, without waiting for the elevator. 
It was one of those moments when aman 
wishes to be alone. Yes, 


“T heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old, familiar carols play,” 


but not in New York City—oh, no! 
When I heard them Christmas Day— 
or, rather, Christmas Night—I was on 
a train headed for Springfield. And, 
believe me, I couldn’t tell you to this day 
whether there was a woman in the car 
or not. I’d lost interest in them! 


Sunset Side 


By Laura Davies 


EAFNESS and the declining 
LD years of life—how frequently 

they go together! How sad that 
these years, which should be the most 
tranquil of all life’s span, should so 
often be blighted by the restricting pres- 
ence of the friendly silence! Those 
who have borne the brunt and din of 
the conflict with men and circumstances 
through all the years of heavy responsi- 
bility deserve rest and peace on the sun- 
set side of the pathway. And what is 
more restful than quietness? What 
more peaceful than stillness? When the 
burdens have been largely shifted to 
younger shoulders there is opportunity 
for the placid enjoyment of one’s own 
hobbies and personal interests, when 
dull ears shut out intruders and the 
clatter of their activities. Yet the fact 
remains that many such are rebellious, 
fretful and complaining about their lot, 
saddening not only their own lives but 
the lives of those who love them and 
must live with them. 


How fervently I wish that all these 
elderly, deafened friends might know 
“Aunt Mary” and the sweet spirit of 
contentment which pervades the little 
home among the hills of Southern Ohio, 
where she lives her silent life alone 
but not lonely. Tied to a wheel chair, 
her body weakened and nerves strained 
by eighty-eight years of strenuous living 
for gthers, her sight dimmed and _ her 
hearing entirely gone, still her coura- 
geous spirit dominates conditions. 

Deafness, in some degree, has been 
with her since her earliest recollections. 
A fever at the age of four was the first 
cause. It was augmented from time to 
time by other childish diseases. Other 
home tragedies were too pressing at the 
time for her hearing difficulties to re- 
ceive much attention, even if there had 
been competent medical help at hand, 
which there was not. About the time 
her deafness began, her father was crip- 
pled while clearing some land on_ his 
farm. He was fated to walk on 
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crutches the remainder of his life, 
though he lived to be an octogetiarian. 

Since he could no longer do manual 
labor, the family moved to town and 
eked out an existence by keeping board- 
ers in a little house of two rooms and 
a kitchen. “In those days,” writes 
“Aunt Mary,” who, properly speaking, 
is Mrs. Mary E. Hughes, “the kitchen 
served double duty as both kitchen and 
dining room, and boarding meant not 
only food and bed, but laundry, mend- 
ing, darning, even making by hand the 
dress shirts, cuffs and collars.” With 
her mother disabled by rheumatism and 
her father on crutches, the amount of 
work which fell to Mary’s lot was not 
small. But she 
learned rapidly with 
little opportunity, 
and was granted a 
certificate to teach in 
the schools of Mon- 
.roe County, Ohio, 
at the age of thir- 
teen. That certifi- 
cate is cne of the 
keepsakes in her 
treasure chest to- 
day. 

“T wonder, as I 
look back,” she says, a 
“how I ever suc- 
ceeded, but I could 
always get a school 
and was successful 
as a teacher, though with adults it was 
often a strain and classes were heard by 
lip-reading. Children were even harder.” 

Later in her life another tragedy 
came with the death of her husband, 
who was a captain in the’ Civil War. 
She was thirty years of age at the time, 
and continued teaching until the failing 
health of her parents demanded all her 
time and strength for their care. As 


long as they lived she gave them all that 
was best in her, and gave it ungrudg- 
ingly as a labor of love. 

She had no children of her own, but 
reared a foster daughter from infancy 


She has her garden and flowers and a 
of friends 
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with all a mother’s devotion, and saw 
her established in her own home in a 
distant city with a family of her own 
to fill her life and interest. Her 
going from the home nest left “Aunt 
Mary” alone, but the little home was 
her own and she purposed to remain 
in it. She had her garden and flowers 
and a host of friends in the little village 
of Stafford where she lives. 

“My Irish sense of humor,” says one 
of her letters, “and my Christian train- 
ing of absolute faith in God’s love, 
saved me from the resentment and de- 
pression that my companions in deaf- 
ness often suffer. Of course there were 
times when I deeply regretted it, but 

I never felt it a 

disgrace or avoided 
»people, and could 

get amusement out 
of my blunders in- 

stead of shame. I 

have always felt 

that there were 
compensations ; and 
do now in my other 

afflictions. When I 

am told, by those 

who have every 
blessing, that I have 
helped them find 
"1 themselves and rea- 
host lize their blessings, 
I take courage and 

Zo on.” 

Mrs. Hughes is a cousin of the Cary 
sisters and inherited from the same liter- 
ary family a talent with her pen. Be- 
fore her father’s death she was asso- 
ciated with him in newspaper work, and 
has found through that channel an out- 
let for the products of her busy mind. 
She became a correspondent for several 
newspapers, among them the Ohio State 
Journal. Through her writing she has 
scores of adopted nieces and nephews 
who found her in this way. They write 
her cheery letters and bring pleasure 
and a touch from the outside worid to 
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the little cottage in Stafford, almost 
daily. 

Stafford is an inland town of only 150 
inhabitants, far from the railroad, and 
until recently could boast only a dirt 
road. So outside contacts in past years 
have been few except through the mails. 
“Aunt Mary” has always had a good 
supply of papers, magazines and books. 
She is such an insatiate reader and has 
kept in such close touch with worth 
while happenings of the day that there 
is hardly a question one could ask 
her that would not bring forth a ready 
and intelligent response. Her vocabu- 
lary is excellent; and although her body 
is frail, her mind functions as clearly 
and normally as in middle life. It is a 
cheery influence which goes out con- 
stantly to those around her. 

As if determined to test her coura- 
geous spirit to the limit, fate, or chance, 
or God, as you will, has continued to 
shower her with accidents and mishaps 
during the past few years. As far 
back as 1913 an attack of pneumonia 
robbed her of the remainder of her 
hearing. Until that time she could hear 
sermons and lectures and much of 
private conversation. Now she is totally 
deaf. 


When she was preparing to celebrate 
her eighty-sixth birthday, which came 
on May 29, 1927, her foot slipped from 
a ladder while she was hanging cur- 
tains. She was thrown to the floor, 
where she lay unconscious from 11:00 
A. M. to 4:00 P. M., when a neighbor 
found her. They put her to bed and 
secured a doctor and a nurse. No 
bones were broken, but her spine was 
badly injured. It kept her in bed for 
months and left her an invalid. From 
sheer will power she rallied sufficiently 
to take up her household tasks again 
with the aid of a wheel chair. “Since 
then,” she writes, “I have not been able 
to get farther from my wheel chair than 
to the porch swing or into the kitchen 
where I sit down to fix a bite to eat 
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from a tray on my knees. I keep on 
writing with a stub pencil and a partially 
paralyzed thumb and finger, and refuse 
to be a sobbing parasite. I have learned 
that sickness has ministries which health 
cannot know, if we take hold of them 
as a loving God designs; and in our soli- 
tude we have opportunity to see visions 
and feel thrills that the hunter of pleas- 
ure and happiness fails to catch. The 
milk of charity has not been soured by 
affliction or even tainted by disappoint- 
ments.” 


The Christmas following her acquisi- 
tion of the wheel chair brought some 
bitterly cold weather. The gas, the only 
provision for heat in her home, went 
out. She went to bed to keep from 
freezing and lay there almost forty- 
eight hours with nothing to eat. Christ- 
mas morning came and she was almost 
in despair, thinking it was going to be 
the most direful Christmas she had ever 
experienced, when the gas came on 
again. She got up and spent a happy 
morning opening the letters and pack- 
ages which had been left at her door. 
Noon brought a neighbor with a huge 
tray of turkey and all the accessories 
for a big Christmas dinner. After all, 
it proved to be a happy Christmas, but 
the experience of cold and fasting left 
its mark on her frail body. 


Several months later, she was sitting 
in front of the stove reading ‘her morn- 
ing paper when one of the stove feet 
came out. The burning stove was 
plunged into her lap, setting fire to the 
papers. With her usual presence of 
mind she turned off the gas, pulled the 
hot stove off the rug and threw the 
burning papers out at the door. 

That evening she sat down by the 
table to read. The gas light was dim, 
so she brought out an oil lamp and lit 
it. She had just taken up her papers 
for the second time when one of the 
table casters came out and the burning 
lamp was pitched into her lap. She 
righted it before any harm was done, 
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but the two severe shocks in one day 
were such a strain on her nerves that 
she never fully recovered from the ex- 
perience. 

What a character! With her delicate 
body, her deafness, and all these addi- 
tional trials, she still persists in keeping 
her head above the waves, and as long 
as she can muster the physical strength 
she will continue to do so. 

She has many visitors from all over 
the state. People of note, who hear of 
her wonderful character, make pilgrim- 
ages to talk with her and go away 
strengthened and inspired. There is 
something about her which seems to 
send out a spiritual vitality to all who 
come in contact with her. A minister 
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and his wife, from a distant city, re- 
cently went to visit and pray with her. 
Later the minister said that he had no 
sooner entered her home than he felt 
that he needed prayer more than “Aunt 
Mary” did. He left with a new realiza- 
tion of his own needs and weaknesses. 
She makes everyone feel that he pos- 
sesses latent forces and abilities which 
he must make every possible effort to 
develop, and that these buried capabili- 
ties can be resurrected only by strength 
of will power and steadfastness of pur- 
pose. 

“For only they win glory 

Who stand when sore oppressed, 


And brave the blows which fate bestows 
The faith of men to test.” 


There Are None So Deaf-- 


By Mary E. StTerrey 


who will not hear.” 

All who never heard this old 
proverb undoubtedly died before it was 
invented. The man who first said it 
probably made no allusion to your ears 
or mine, but he must have broadcast 
a real truth. It has been coined in dif- 
ferent words in the English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and Danish languages. 
When: five different nations hit the 
same nail on the head five separate 


5) HERE are none so deaf as those 


times, the nail is likely to be a good 


and useful one. But it remained for 
small fry like us, editorial us, to apply 
it literally to those deafened in ears and 
not in name and imagination. 

Actually, and speaking literally, there 
are none so deaf—This great truth was 
thrust upon me by a letter. 

“I have been talking with several deaf 
people about lip-reading,” the letter ran, 
“and they say that unless you are a 
natural lip-reader lessons will do you 


no good.” 


My stars alive! Oh, for a few print- 
able expletives! Do please excuse me 
while I go somewhere and talk to my- 
self. 

I know of so many arguments to 
refute this false statement that I hardly 
know which to choose. But then we will 
start in at the beginning, and as every- 
thing begins young we will start with 
children. 

How many children, deaf from in- 


fancy, do you know that are natural 


lip-readers? They come into life with- 
out words even as you and I. They 
can’t be natural lip-readers, because 
natural lip-reading, so called, is nothing 
but past practice. Unconsciously the 


natural lip-reader has observed lips 


while hearing the voice and by so doing 
has trained the eye, still unconsciously, 
and become a lip-reader in the only 
manner that any one may become a lip- 
reader, by constant practice. 

Now lessons are practice. They are 
They are concentrated practice, 


more. 
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because every lesson is practice on a 
given movement of the lips that produces 
a meaning. 

When the teacher of the deaf child 
starts this practice, she has nothing to 
build on. How many deaf children have 
you seen who can read lips? How many 
have you seen who have no other means 
of communication? Many of them, if 
you have come in contact with the grad- 
uates of the numerous oral schools of 
today. None of these could be natural 
lip-readers unless you believe in rein- 
carnation and think they brought ability 
with them from some other plane. 

One of these graduates came into my 
class several years ago. She is a wom- 
en of about fifty and lost her hearing 
at the age of eighteen months. She 
knows no signs and reads lips fluently. 
I have talked with her by the hour 
without writing a word for her. She 
has lived a normal life, has a hearing 
husband and three grown children. 

Do you think she could have done 
this without lip-reading? Or do you 
think she was a natural lip-reader? Not 
by a good deal! She was trained to 
read the lips. If it were true that 
lessons are of no use unless you are a 
natural lip-reader, this friend of mine 
would have been a dumb finger speaker. 

Her real handicap was in her speech. 
She had a fine flow of language but it 
was not exactly as it might have been 
if modeled by a hearing ear. Her 
speech lacked a certain inflection that 
comes from hearing only, and that no 
amount of training can impart. There 
were many times when I was called 
upon to tell hearers around me what 
she said, because I followed by sight. 
This proves that lip-reading can be 
learned more easily than speech. If 
anyone is going to be a natural lip- 
reader he might just as well be a natural 
speaker, and then Helen Keller could 
have spoken without lessons. Do you 
think she could have done it? 

There is a member of my family who 
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can read lips to a certain extent. | 
can put her through the first lesson of 
the course. I can talk to her slowly 
without voice and she follows very well. 
“Oh,” you say, “that proves it. Lip- 
reading runs in the family.” Well, 
there are a lot of things that do run in 
the family, but lip-reading is not one of 
them. 

I am inclined to agree with another 
member of the family, who said, “Oh, 
I bet a nickel if she hadn’t lived with 
you all her life she wouldn’t have known 
that lips could be read.” 

You see, she went about very early 
thinking, “That’s the way Mother un- 
derstands what we say.” Unconsciously 
the movements registered, and through 
practice she acquired some ability. She 
is inaccurate now and too quick to de- 


‘mand sound, but she would be an ex- 


pert with training. 

The only things in the world that 
can be done naturally, that is, without 
training, are to breathe and to “squall.” 
That is all any new born babe knows 
how to do naturally. All the other 
myriad things that he learns are the re- 
sult of observation and practice. Watch 
a baby trying to walk. Does he walk 
naturally? If he did, it wouldn’t take 
him a year to find out how to use his 
legs. You could not discourage him by 
telling him about some other youngster 
that never learned to use his legs at all. 
He would just laugh and crow and kick 
and start nght out again, imitating his 
wonderful papa who can get across the 
floor without crawling. No amount of 
pessimism can discourage him. 

Which brings us back to that dis- 
couraging letter. ‘I talked with a lady 
the other day who had had a term of 
lessons in the ————— School. She 
could not read lips at all. She told me 
she didn’t get a thing I said.” 

Now if you want me to stub my toe, 
put a pebble in my path; but if you 
want me to bump my head, put a 
boulder in my way. This is a boulder, 
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and it always did irritate me to bump 
my head. Really, I had this pencil on 
paper immediately upon receipt of that 
letter. The postman’s whistle was not 
out of anyone’s hearing but mine. 

This lady had tried and failed. At 
least she thought she had. She had 
eaten a persimmon and made a wry face 
and sworn by all that was good and 
great that a persimmon is no fit food 
for man or beast. What she was not 
able to do was to count causes. When 
isn’t a persimmon fit for ‘food? When 
it is green. She could not understand 
one word that was said to her after she 
had had a course of lessons in the 
School. To my certain knowledge it 
would be impossible to take all the les- 
sons in that course without understand- 
ing anything, because you must follow 
the teacher or stop the lesson. It is to 
be supposed that what she meant was 
that she could not apply her lip-reading 
in every day life. 

There are several reasons why lip- 
reading will fail a really skillful reader 
sometimes. Inasmuch as lip-reading de- 
pends entirely upon sight, then anything 
that hinders good vision reduces the skill 
of the reader. Here we find most of the 
stumbling blocks that are in our paths. 
If your glasses are too weak, if the 
light is dim or a shadow is on the 
speaker’s face, or you are dazzled by a 
bright light, then you are handicapped. 

But what cripples me the worst is the 
person who drops his chin on his chest 
and speaks in a very confidential man- 
ner. These speakers are legion. One 
spoke to me before a roomful of pupils 
not long ago. The dropped chin was 
her natural attitude. She told me after- 
wards that she did not know that I was 
deafened. But it seemed to me, stand- 
ing before the audience that I had, that 
it was not I who was on trial, but lip- 
reading. 

What could I do? Get down on my 
knees? Well, I didn’t! But I did bend 
my knees enough to get the play of her 
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tongue and take the import of her mes- 
sage. 

I have been told that a certain tall 
man is a notoriously poor lip-reader. It 
has been suggested by one of his friends 
that this is because he stands head and 
shoulders above the world. He sees no 
movement of the tongue and not even a 
fair and square view of the lips. 


Another thing that will handicap the 
reader is the person who comes toc 
close. Eyes have a way of requiring 
distance in their old age and so the 
speaker who wishes to talk to me about 
twelve inches or so distant might con- 
demn my lip-reading. I have this 
trouble with deafened people who wish 
to hear as much as possible. There are 
always the mumblers and mustaches as 
well as the individual peculiarities of 
speech. It is this latter that makes talk- 
ing to strangers difficult. 


Does any of these things prove the 
inefficiency of lip-reading? No more 
than a dead instrument would condemn 
radio as nonexistent. Certain condi- 
tions are necessary before either will 
function. 


If you say that certain persons will 
never make expert lip-readers you will 
hear no protest from me because that 
is true.. Certain types of mind do not 
function fast enough. This is nothing 
against these minds, either. Some 
really deep men have to think twice be- 
fore even a snap judgment. Wise Dry- 
den said, “Second thoughts are best,” 
but you and I know that they will not 
do to read lips with. It is conditions 
that render lip-reading inefficient. 


Do not say that lip-reading cannot be 
learned because of these limitations. If 
you do I shall just have to get upon the 
housetop and preach! 


It is surprising to me how general 
the idea is that lip-reading cannot be 
taught. A man who entered one of my 
first public school classes thought this, 
and he became an enthusiastic booster 
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after only two classes. He was aston- 
ished. 

Another pupil who has been attending 
my classes for some time could read 
almost nothing when she entered, and 
now she follows the advanced class with 
ease, and surprised us both by standing 
on the floor third to the last, in a test. 
I am sure she wasn’t a natural lip- 
reader. Neither was she very young. 

No less than a lip-reading teacher has 
suggested to me that I might have been 
a natural lip-reader because I managed 
to get a pretty good hold on the art 
with a course of correspondence lessons. 
You would have a hard time to convince 
my mother of this, because she sat out 
on the porch with me one whole sum- 
mer, patiently repeating and repeating 
things about the farmer and his wilfe 
and all the farmer’s family. She knows 
how I attained my first skill in reading 
lips. 

Sometimes when I am rummaging in 
the attic I come across a pasteboard box 
that holds a relic and has survived the 
years. On the bottom of the box is 
written a very simple statement, 
“Mamma will bring the baby over after 
while.” There is also a picture that 
used to stand upon the mantel, on the 
back of which some hasty borrower 
wrote, “I want to borrow some lard.” 
It was the surest way to get the lard! 

Such sentences would be easy for me 
now, but they were unintelligible in the 
beginning. I surely had to learn them. 
The very best proof to my mind that 
we do learn lip-reading and do not in- 
herit it is the difficulty we all expe- 
rience with proper names. We see the 
common phrases over and over until they 
are as familiar as a member of the fam- 
ily. But the proper names are aliens. 
We may have seen them a few times, 
but not often, so we stumble. I often 


say, “That’s a proper name, isn’t it?” 
when I have not the slightest idea what 
the word is. 


Not five minutes ago my lip-reading 
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failed. A woman came in on business. 
Some “missionary” had told her that I 
was deaf. So she stepped up quite close 
and the neighbors heard her, but I 
didn’t. My far-sighted eyes failed to 
function. Not another word would she 
say. She was not to blame. She sim- 
ply was not equal to the emergency. 
She nodded and shook her head and 
fanned with her hands until I gave her 
a paper and pencil to fan with. My, 
how it hurt my vanity! 

Whose fault was this? The fault of 
my eyes? Not exactly. The fault of 
lip-reading? Never. It was the condi- 
tions and limitations under which I was 
compelled to apply the lip-reading. In 
this particular instance the speaker her- 
self was to blame. In fact, the speaker 
is often to blame. 

“But if I can’t read everybody’s lips 
whenever I want to, what good is lip- 
reading?” 

Wait a minute. Just for the sake of 
argument let us suppose you could read 
only familiar lips under favorable con- 
ditions. This would easily be within 
the ability of anyone who has given the 
subject diligent and concentrated study. 
Would it be worth while to understand 
members of your family when speaking 
naturally? At least you would be able 
to have some secrets from your neigh- 
bors. If your business partner wanted 
to talk over affairs with you, it would 
not be necessary to take you to the 
woods, 

It is sure you can learn to do as much 
as that: to read ‘familiar lips under fa- 
vorable circumstances. But you must 
learn it, and whatever can be learned 
can be taught. 

Now when I thought I had finished 
came the postman again. That old grey- 
coated servant of Uncle Sam! He will 
just put anything in your box that is 
addressed to you and not worry a bit, 
even if it disarranges what has taken 
you the whole morning to put upon 
paper. For here is another letter— 
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“I have been talking to some more 
people—” (Well thank Heaven for 
that! Nothing shows or increases inter- 
est like plain speech.) “and several of 
them tell me that only children can learn 
to read lips.” 

That is easy. Children do learn lip- 
reading. They are sure to learn lip- 
reading, but not in thirty days or thirty 
lessons either. It takes time, patience, 
and practice for a varying period. But 
it doesn’t take long to show some re- 
sults. 

Any degree of lip-reading acquired 
by an adult goes further than the same 
skill will go with a child, because the 
adult has his past experience and educa- 
tion to aid him. He often deceives him- 
self into thinking that he hears all he 
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understands. Many a pupil will say, “I 
hear your voice” when not a sound is 
audible. He does not think he is read- 
ing lips. He thinks his hearing has im- 
proved. 

“I used to read lips well,” says an- 
other writer, “but I am alone all the 
time and I am out of practice.” She 
wants something started so that she can 
get back into practice. This would indi- 
cate that she had unlearned something, 
and if she could unlearn it she first had 
to learn it, didn’t she? Had she been a 
natural lip-reader she could not have 
lost the ability, if the ability were in- 
herited. 

What? 
lip-reading can be taught? 
are none so deaf— 


You still do not believe that 
Well, there 


This Month’s 


Much valuable material is crowded out of 
this month’s issue, including a report of some 
splendid work by the Association’s Publicity 
Committee, and a list of the Life Members 
(there are many new ones). Look for these 
in January. 

John Seaman Garns is head of the dramatic 
department of the MacPhail School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, Minneapolis, and has been 
of much assistance in voice work among mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis League for the Hard 
of Hearing. 

A recent writer in the “Washington Star,” 
describing John A. Ferrall as the most power- 
ful bowling leader in the Agricultural Inter- 
bureau League, adds: “He is a big fellow in 
every way—in stature, in thought, in heart. 
He has a gift for helping others and obscur- 
ing such acts.” 

Laura Davies Holt, Mary E. Steffey, and 
Kathleen Hempel are old friends to our read- 
ers. The first inspires the hesitant by her 
stories of accomplishment in spite of diffi- 
culties; the second is one of the leading cham- 
pions of the art of lip-reading; and the third 
is an amateur photographer whose artistic 
work has frequently brightened these pages. 

Teachers of the deaf will notice a new de- 
oe for them, The Teacher Across the 

all. It is conducted by a young teacher in 
one of the best known schools for the deaf in 
America. You will like her work. It will 
continue to be helpful if you will get in touch 
with her department and offer questions, sug- 
gestions, or criticism. 


Contributors 


The New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb sends the follow- 
ing notes about its teachers who are among 
this month’s contributors: 

Fayetta P. Fox is Supervising Teacher of 
the Kindergarten and Junior Primary De- 
partment. 

Amelia E. Berry is head of the Department 
of Rhythm and Auricular Training at Fan- 
wood, which position she has occupied for the 
past 13 years. 

Louise E. Cornell was trained at the Penn- 
sylvania Oral School and later took a summer 
course at the Central Institute. She teaches 
rhythm to the classes of the Kindergarten and 
Primary Department. 

Michalena L. Carroll is Director of the 
Fanwood School Department of Industrial and 
Technical Art, and has been exceptionally 
successful. 

Kathrin Baner Forsythe is a trained Kin- 
dergarten and Montessori teacher and has 
charge of the little newcomers of the begin- 
ning classes at the Fanwood School. 

Katherine S. Dean received her training at _ 
the Lexington Avenue School and therefore 
has been especially interested in trying out the 
so-called “Lexington Avenue System of Silent 
Reading.” 

Mary M. Burke was trained. at Northamp- 
ton and came to Fanwood from the Providence 
school. Her fellow-teachers have been greatly 
interested in the results of her experiment in 
getting natural language from deaf children. 
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Bhotograph by Kathleen Hempel 


May your Christmas be merry and your path through the ‘New Year cmootha 


| 
— 
— 


A CuristmMas Girt ror You 


HE ever-new, yet centuries-old 
festival is calling to us again. 
In the shops gifts of silver, crys- 
tal, and gold radiate clear beauty from 
modern lines and new angles; yet Santa 
Claus still wears a red, fur-trimmed 
coat and strokes a long, white beard. 
Christmas music comes to us through 
miles and miles of ether; but the words 
and notes of the old carols have not 
changed. Gay bulbs dart their electric 
brilliance from the tree, but the branch- 
es shed the same old forest fragrance. 
I have a wonderful gift for you. 
It is not mine, but I am the bearer of 
it. It sparkles with the radiance of the 
new, yet is endeared with the familiarity 
of the old. The Correspondence Club 
of the Votta Review is to become part 
of the Federation; is to enter upon a 
period of expansion, to make a great, 
concerted effort to reach every isolated 
deafened person in America, to exert 
its influence the wide world round. 
Does the picture dazzle you? It does 
me. Think what it will mean for your 
club and mine to go into every town, 
village, and country home where there 
is a lonely mother, aunt, or father, a 
bewildered young person whose hearing 
has failed! That is the new. The en- 
deared familiarity of the past simply 
means the scattering of the same fun 
and friendliness that some of us have 
been enjoying for nine years or more. 
Fun and ‘friendliness are just what 
those lonely ones need, and the friend- 
liness includes the giving of all the good 
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and practical help that we can. We can 
warn our new friends against the 
quacks; we can tell them about hearing 
devices; we can tell them what work 
we have been able to do in spite of 
deafness. There are dozens of ways in 
which we can help. 


The work planned is so big that it 
calls for the help, the inspiration of all, 
whether members or friends of the C. C. 
It means that we must go out of our 
way to help find the isolated ones. In- 
quire among your friends, look about 
you in your church congregation, in your 
community. Send me the names and 
addresses of those who do not or cannot 
belong to local leagues; or better still, 
persuade them yourselves to join our 
club. That is part of the plan. Then 
there are letters to be written to editors 
of farm, home, and church journals. 
Many of these editors have already 
proved themselves friendly to our cause. 
I wish that every club member would 
sit down and write a letter to some 
editor, telling him just what it means 
to be shut out from sound; then tell 
him what you have found to help you 
out of your difficulties. Be sure to make 
it plain that the Correspondence Club 
of the Federation has no remedy to sell. 
Alas, that is what many are still looking 
for. We might well take for our slogan: 
“Deafness is sometimes incurable, but the 
unhappiness that it brings is not.” Make 
it plain in your letter that we can cure 
the unhappiness, not the deafness. Send 
your letters to me and I will pass them 
on, in whole or in part, to the editors. 


: 
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Sometimes it may be advantageous to 
combine two or three letters in one, but 
they must come from the members of 
the club. 

This is the Federation’s gift to us. 
Into our hands they have put this won- 
derful opportunity for service. Let us 
prove ourselves worthy of their con- 
fidence. 

Our ForeIcN FRIENDS 


Already our ring letters circle the 
globe. We have correspondents in Eng- 
land, Wales, Russia, France, Switzer- 
land, Holland, Greece, New Zealand, 
Australia, and of course in our very 
next door country, Canada. We also 
have a new found friend who is going 
to Rome and who may be able to tell us 
something about lip-reading classes in 
that country. But perhaps Mussolini 
has banned deafness—who knows? If 
so, we may be able to find out how. It 
will be a Christmas treat to hear from 
some of these far away friends. 


AUSTRALIA 


One of our Australian ‘friends writes: 


Before my hearing failed I followed a trade. 
I was a skilled artisan. When I found that 
I would have to adopt new work I did not sit 
down and mope or bemoan my misfortune or 
expect everyone and everything to be adapted 
to suit me. I realized I must adjust myself 
to altered conditions, for 
“Success in life was never gained by bemoan- 
ing one’s ill luck. 
Just tackle all your problems with energy and 
pluck.” 


Success and one’s outlook on life depend on 
one’s own efforts. Therefore I determined 
to try various new fields and make good. 
After a series of setbacks and bitter pills, I 
eventually found myself on the staff of the 
School for the Deaf, and I’ve worked my 
way up until now I am a kind of publicity 
officer and organizer. My chief responsibility 
is to raise sufficient funds to keep the school 
alive on the vocational and domestic side. I 
organize local auxiliaries and committees in 
the various districts in all parts of the state 
and receive donations in the name of the 
Board of Managers. I put articles in the 
newspapers in each town and shire I visit. 
I locate new pupils and arrange for their ad- 
mittance. I am also the connecting link be- 
tween pupils and parents, some of whom are 
three or four hundred miles out. Education 
is free but not board and residence, unless 
parents are too poor to contribute. 

I am the only hard of hearing person to my 
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knowledge doing such work in Australia. I 
have been absolutely “on my own” in this 
work—no influence behind me. 


While we are on the other side of the 
globe and the equator, down where 
summer comes in winter and winter 
comes in summer, let’s drop in and 
pay a call on another friend and hear 
her description of a local ball. 


My youngest sister, Mavis, made her debut 
at the Williamstown Mayoral ball a fortnight 
ago. It is a coincidence that this is the first 
Mayoral ball since the one my uncle gave 
when mayor, in 1921, at which I made my 
debut. The last mayor gave a garden party 
instead. He was in office for five years and 
gave a garden party every year. 

When my uncle was mayor (for one year 
only) he was not married, so Mother, his 
sister, acted as Mayoress. 

Mavis wore a charming frock of white 
georgette and lace. The skirt was very full 
and had lace panels let in at the sides. Three 
circles of lace were also let in at the foot of 
the skirt, front and back. On one shoulder 
was a white chrysanthemum of georgette and 
velvet. 

Every debutante—there were thirty-one— 
wore white, with a pink camelia in her hair, 
and each carried a bouquet of pink carnations 
and sweet peas surrounded by pink and white 
heath. 

Russia 


Among our more recently made 
friends abroad is “Mother Rau” of 
Moscow. She says that she is a novice 
at reading and writing English, but we 
love her quaint expressions. One read- 
ing of her letter will show you why she 
is “Mother” to all who know her. 


Dedr FRIENDS: 

The ring letter came sooner than I expected! 
It was sent me from Moscow to the country, 
where my family and I rest the summer. 
It is a little peasant house, but it is beautiful, 
fine, because it is surrounded with deep fir 
tree wood, and the air is pure and healthy. 
Here my husband and I, we finish my primer 
for the little deaf children. We go in the 
wood and there together we work with love 
and pleasure for the little ones. Oh, we are 
lucky to be able to work together all our 
long life! Deaf friends, do you know I am 
not hard of hearing? I hope all you dear 
friends will forgive me for it. Don’t you? 
You know I understand and feel so well your 
thoughts and minds! Your dear letters call 
me to your heart and I wish I could see you 
all and could chat with you, friendly rc 

My acquaintance with the Rainbow Hunters, 
I am obliged to you my dear Friendly Lady, 
and I thank you very much to have include 
me in your C. C. You ask me, dear, to tell 
you about the nursery for young deaf children 
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of pre-school age in Russia. You see, it is in 
1900 year, that I had founded the first kinder- 
garden for deaf children and since I work 
there and work to enlarge the idea of pre- 
school education for deaf. We have in 
Russia only one kindergarden for children of 
two-year ages and only six for 5-8 aged chil- 
dren. It is poorly few for Russia; there are 
12,750 pre-school children! At Moscow we 
have four kindergardens and in Leningrad 
two, and it is all. In all this kindergarden is 
my speech method of mother speech, the 
speech of the little hearing children for the 
beginning—lisping and play. In three years 
the little ones speak very nicely, are joyous 
and happy and frank. In each kindergarden 
are 40 children under one directrice, four 
teachers, three aides (or educators) and three 
servants. In the kindergarden for the young- 
est (2-5 years old) are 25 children, one 
directrice, three teachers, three educators, one 
night nurse and three servants. ‘Teachers and 
educators receive 90 rubles the month, the 
directrices 125 rubles, and the servants 46 R. 
We work four hours the day and the servants 
eight hours. We have weekly one day free 
and two months in summer. 

From kindergarden our children go in the 
school, where they learn till 15-16 years aged 
and have their common and trade education. 
Till three years ago in our schools for deaf 
was the oral method, sound method, and 
therefore it was differently in spite of educa- 
tion with kindergarden children. Now the 
method as the kindergarden, the whole-word 
method, is introduced also in schools. That 
is much better, easier and more natural, and 
our kindergarden pupils have it now better. 
In last May we have had in Moscow a con- 
ference of all Russian teachers for deaf. 
There were called otologists, scientists and 
representer of Commissariat of Education, and 
the chairman of deaf and dumb league. There 
were many very interesting reports about 
methods, research work, select and search and 
medical care of the deaf children, and com- 
munistic education and bringing up the school 
and industrial life of deaf. Oh it was more 
than can be done at one time. 

I have also held my report about pre-school 
education and the importance of it. I had a 
report about rhythm and music development 
of hearing attention and there was a demon- 
stration of kindergarden pupils. This was 
beautiful indeed! The children of 5-8 years 
old demonstrated feeling and hearing at the 
game then they recognized the rhythm, the 
ittle songs by feeling and other ones by hear- 
ing and sang the little songs quite nicely. 
Then there was rhythmic plays with speech, 
dances and a noisy orchestra. You know, 
dear friends, my heart was pride, because the 
eyes of all the members of the Conference 
was humid and the faces astonished. This was 
the most important and attractive part of the 
Congress. So was the mind of the members. 
It was so convincing that the kindergarden 
education give us normal joyous children with 
habit in speech, play and song. Then I have 
had a report about hard of hearing adult and 
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our Club. This was also new and has 
much interested the public. I told about our 
doing about American’s friends and our C. C. 
I read some letters from our Russian ring 
letters and about provincial lip-reading (there 
are now six). Then I described our working 
in the manufactory where we organized lip- 
reading circle for hard of hearing workers and 
about our working in the normal schools with 
hard of hearing pupils. One of our club 
members, otologist, Dr. Budnigkaia (hard of 
hearing) held a report of teaching lip-reading 
in normal schools and read the percentage of 
deafened children in one of Moscow’s districts 
where she is doctor; and she let see the 
result of this work. The chairman of our 
club, Mr. Siy, welcomed the congress and de- 
scribed the importance of our club and the 
importance to be own by the State and not 
mixed with deaf and dumb people and their 
clubs and to leave our hard of hearing people 
and their club and their activity, their in- 
dependence. 

We have many hard of hearing people in 
lonely places of our great and large country. 
I am hunter for them all, and write myself 
everyone and give also addresses to our mem- 
bers. Oh, it is time to help one another—the 
hard of hearing people was forgotten and was 
alone with their handicap! But it is very, 
ee difficult and hard to oblige our State to 
include the work with the hard of hearing 
people and to admit it important and grave. 
We have also a ring letter, but here is not 
America! I receive two letters from America 
and my ring letter in Russia is not come back 
still in two years! I sent now a new one and 
it is safe because Friendly Lady showed me 
how to do. I hope I will soon receive this 
ring letter. Our le must accustom one’s 
self. All you dear friends, thank you again 
for your welcome! 

Be assured that I will be always your over- 
seas, far, but always close to you, your Russian 

OTHER Rav. 


From Moscow we will travel south 
to the Black Sea and stop at the city of 
Odessa to meet our very newest for- 
eign friend. He tells us: 


I have lost hearing in consequence of 
scarlet fever, being twelve years old. I never 
was mute; my speech is the natural one, to 
begin with: Till the loss of hearing I have 
been educated as every normal boy of an 
opulent family of those days. <A teacher pre- 
pared me to enter the second class of a so 
named “gymnasya.” But a gymnasya of the 
monarchic Russia had nothing common with 
the gymnasium of the ancient Greece. It was 
a kind of middle school whose graduates 
might, after graduating it, enter the high 
colleges or universities. My mother (now 
she is dead) has done everything to cure my 
deafness, but in vain! My parents, being then 
opulent people, didn’t force me to choose an 
handcraft, and I spent all my days in read- 
ing. And yet, being always among normal 
people, I secured my speech unspoiled, but I 
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must beg your pardon for my English. I have 
studied this language by means of a _hand- 
book, being already deaf and having no teach- 
er. Nobody of the people among whom I live 
have any nection of English. I guess that 
this epistle must be full of errors and perhaps 
some of my expressions are ridiculous ones, 
but taking into your consideration that I am 
a self-taught person, deaf withal, I hope that 
you will excuse the clumsiness of my style 
and some of my errors. 

Now-a-day I am reading nearly exclusively 
English. I have read (in English) the fol- 
lowing books: Christmas Carols in Prose, 
David Copperfield, Nicholas Nickelby, by 
Charles Dickens; Derelicts, Usurper, and The 
Beloved Vagabond, by W. J. Locke; Friend- 
ship, by Ouida; Metropolis, and Oil, by 
Sinclair; The Virginians, by Thackery, etc., 
etc. [He gives a long list that would make 
many of us blush. He is familiar with all 
our best English poetry.] 

I am sending you two of my poetical essays, 
but I dare say my Russian poems are better. 
They have been acknowledged by expert 
poets, and by one famous author of the His- 
tory of Russian Literature, as being full of 
lyrical feeling and a good form of rhyme. 
But alas, I am apolitical! My poems are 
purely lyric, being devoid of the class test, 
and such kind of poesy is out of fashion in 
the Soviet Russia. 


AUTUMNAL LINES 
By Leonid Kleinman 
It — beautiful autumnal sunset. From 
afar 
The ore west flamed gloomily with red 
ight ; 
And the glasses of the opposite windows 
At distance glared like little suns, so fair, 
At the dark walls of the ponderous and lofty 
buildings 
In the crepuscular perspective of city; 
And the crowds 
Of passers-by, that filled the darkening 
streets, 
Passed in the twilight, mysteriously silent 
As shadows; and the tops of half-naked trees 
Flamed ominously—bloody in the bluish air 
Of sky. Oh, autumn! autumnal evening! I 
So love this season! It is so kindred to 
My weary soul! 
I walked alone, and dreamed, 
And the latent songs 
Of self’s depths, awakened, 
Have rung so tenderly, and melancholy so! 
Land omnes has gone; the windows are spark- 
ing 
With gay and many-coloured electric lights: 
The mirth of night has come! 
And the girls’ e ~~ in the fantastical 
Illumination of streets are os 
So ’feminately, softly . 
And so alluringly! 


The boring noise of city came again 
As usual—busy, noisy, rattling, but 

Still in Night was a something of autumn 
So tender, melancholy, sorrowful! ... And I 
Returned home; and, dreaming, I remembered 
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Of many, many a thing.... 
That’s pass’d forever ! 
And now I am writing my blanc verse... 
Do ring, do ring, my soul! 
My secret Shapes, go forth! 
Do chant, my lonely Spirit! 
I’m lonesome! 
But reveries and dreams 
And the latent songs of self’s 
Mysterious abyss belong to me.. 
My only friends! .. 
I am a poet. . . Oh, 
The mournfulest poet of all days ! 


A THOUGHT 
I am a fatherless and motherless orphan; 
Nobody is concerned for my fate; 
Disaster pursues me ever and constant 
And Solitude from childhood is my mate. 
My future is mirthless, full of days cold and 
morose ; 
Without a hint of success or of love; 
In bare fields of despair, in forests of sorrow 
I am condemned to last breath to rove! 
I’m a poet! But sounds sad only I know, 
Shapes dusky, and melancholy dreams; 

In my youth so was it, and so it is now: 
I’m a prisoner of Deafness’ dark realm! 
No flash is there of daybreak! no hope of 

escaping 
The Carma that’s martyring weary soul! 
Still wider and nearer my coffin is gaping, 
Still darker is my lifelike “life’s” goal! 


These verses are more than a call 
from a poet—they are a cry from a 
lonely soul. They speak, not for one 
person, but for hundreds. They speak 
for the hundreds whom we are going 
to try to find, the hundreds to whom we 
are going to offer our gifts of fun and 
friendliness. Does it not make you 


long to get busy and help? Then reach 


at once for your pen and paper and 
write that letter for me to pass on to 
some editor; or if you are not a C. C. 
member, join now and have a hand in 
this great and glorious game; or if you 
feel like helping the Washburn Friendly 
Fund which supplies the entrance re- 
quirement for those unable to pay, just 
send me a check—a big one or a little 
one, a fat one or a slim one—all are 
welcome. All C. C. members must be 
subscribers to the Votta Review, even 
though our foster mother is now the 
Federation instead of the Volta Bureau. 
Address all communications to the 
Friendly Lady, 1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Merry Curistmas to You Axx! 
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TEACHER 
AGROSS 


ERE is a new department, and 
Hes is how it started: Some of 

us teachers were gossiping at re- 
cess, when one worried lady asked if we 
knew any “tricks” to help deaf children 
learn to tell time. “The minute hand is 
easy,” she said, “but my children get 
all mixed up with the hour hand. They 
never can tell whether it is ‘to four’ or 
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‘after four’. 


One of the teachers had a good sug- 
gestion, which we applauded, and the 
worried lady remarked: “I wish we 
could pass that on to all teachers! If 
only the editor of the Vorta Review 
would let us have a page on which to 
exchange ideas!” 

Well, the editor would, and did. She 
has lent us this corner in her magazine, 
and we hope teachers will use it, so the 
editor will let us keep it! Each month 
we want to have seasonal suggestions 
and a practical question or two answered 
by real teachers. Of course, we shan’t 
always agree about methods. That’s the 
beauty of exchanging opinions, and the 
best way to get new ideas. 

This month ‘we are passing on an idea 
for a Christmas entertainment. It was 
given us by the teacher who wrote and 
directed the performance in her school. 
We like it because it is so simple. Every 
deaf child can understand it. No cos- 
tumes except Santa Claus’s suit are re- 
quired, and the scenery comprises a few 


pretty chairs, a rug, a screen, and a 
table. Even the curtain may be dispensed 
with, if necessary. The “choruses” create 
an opportunity for a number of children 
to take part. One child speaks the verse, 
while the other children go through ap- 
propriate motions—somewhat like the 
choruses of musical comedies! In a 
small school one child could be substi- 
tuted for a chorus. 


Mary Ricu’s CuristMAsS PARTY 


Characters : 
Mary Rich 
Paul Poor 
Katie Kind 
Santa Claus 
Chorus: (Children who are guests at 
the party.) 
Scene: A living room. 


SANTA 


(Entering) They want me to come to 
the Christmas party. I am here. Sh! 
I shall hide behind this screen and sur- 
prise the children. (Hides.) 

(Mary Rich and Katie Kind enter. 
Mary Rich carries plate of cakes and 
box of candy, which she puts on table.) 


MARY RICH 


I am ready for my party. I hope 
Santa Claus will come. I wrote a letter 
to him. 


(Enter Paul Poor. He is dressed in 


old clothes, ragged and dirty.) 
775 
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PAUL POOR 
I came to the party. I want to see 
Santa Claus. 


MARY RICH 
No! No! I did not invite you! Don’t 
touch me. You are dirty! Please go 
home. Go away! 
KATIE KIND 
Oh, let him stay, Mary. I'll let him 
sit beside me. He wants to see Santa 
Claus. (Makes room for him.) 


MARY RICH 
He has no handkerchief He is dirty! 


KATIE KIND 
I’ll give him mine. (Gives Paul clean 


handkerchief. ) 
(Choruses enter, one after another.) 


I 
DOLL’S CHORUS 
(Five small girls holding dolls.) 
When our dolls are very good 
We give each doll a kiss. (Kiss dolls.) 
When our dolls are sleepy 
We rock each one like this. (Rock 
dolls. ) 
When our dolls are hurt or sick 
We're very, very sad. (Look sad.) 
But we scold? and spank? them 
(Shake finger; *Spank.) 
When our dolls are bad. 


II 
TOY CHORUS 
(Five small boys carrying old broken 
toys) 

Santa Claus brought me this last Christ- 
mas. + 

Look at it now! (Holds it up.) 

Santa Claus brought him that last Christ- 
mas. 

Look at it now! (Second boy holds up 
toy. Speaker repeats till all the toys 
are held up.) 


III 
CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
(Boys and girls carrying candles) 
White and red and green and blue 
(Hold up in turn.) 
Christmas candles shine for you. 
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‘Yellow, too, and pink are here, 
Bringing merry Christmas cheer. 


IV 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
(Boys and girls carrying bundles) 
I have a Christmas present. 
It came in the mail for me. 
I’d like to peep inside it, 
(Holds it up to eyes.) 
I don’t know what it can be! 
I'll squeeze it. Must not break it! | 
I'll smell it. No, can’t say! 
What is this Christmas present? 
I’ll know on Christmas Day! 


CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 
(Boys and girls, big and little.) 
(They hold stockings behind them till 
mentioned. One boy has trousers with 
legs tied together.) 
We'll hang up our stockings 
And Santa will see 
They’re filled with fine presents 
For you and for me. 
A big one! A small one! 
And I'll hang up two! 
I’ll hang up these trousers, 
Then see what he’ll do! 


VI 
CANDY CANES 
(Boys and girls carrying candy canes.) 
Take a walk. Take a walk, ( Walk.) 
With a candy cane. 
To, the left, to the right (Point with 
canes. ) 
Pointing down the lane. 
But when we, merrily, 
Christmas greetings make (Bow to 
one another.) 
What a shame! Someone’s cane 
Will be dropped and break! (One 
child drops cane.) 


VII 
CHRISTMAS GREENS 


(Girls carrying wreaths and _ holly 
branches. ) 
In summer we’ve roses, 

Red leaves in the fall; 
But Christmas-time garlands 

Are nicest of all. 
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We cut them. We gathered them, 
(Make motions.) 
Carried them here, 
To decorate ‘for you and 
Bring Christmas cheer. 


VIII 
SNOWBALLS 
(Boys and girls carrying big cotton 
snowballs. ) 
Snowballs! Snowballs! 
Ugh! They’re cold as ice! (Blow on 
fingers. ) 
Snowballs! Snowballs! 
Make them round and nice. (Shape 
them. ) 
Look out! Look out! 
another. ) 
Do not throw at me! (Shake finger.) 
No! No! Do not throw! (Dodge.) 
One! Two! Three! (Throw at one 
another. ) 
(Mary Rich now begins to pass cake 
and candy.) 
(Paul Poor tries to get some. Mary 
snatches them away.) 


(Aim at one 


MARY RICH 


No No! Don’t touch them. I did not 
invite you! Your hands are dirty! 


KATIE KIND 

Never mind, Paul! Here! I'll give 
you mine! (Does so.) 

(Santa Claus comes out from behind 
screen, Children rushed to him. He puts 
one arm around Katie, the other around 
Paul.) 


SANTA CLAUS 
You are a real Christmas girl, Katie 
Kind. You are a loving giver. Christ- 
mas time is loving time. Christmas time 
is giving time. 
ALL 
Yes! Yes, Santa! Christmas time is 


loving time. Christmas time is giving 
time. (All rush with cakes, candy and 
presents to Paul.) 

CURTAIN 


We shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions about this little play. Please ad- 
dress letters to the Volta Bureau, De- 
partment M. We don’t live there, but 
we'll get the letters. 

This idea for a quickly made Christ- 
mas card or calendar was given us by 
another teacher: Let the pupil trace the 
silhouette on page 53 of the Croker 
Jones Pratt Book No. I, and cut it out 
of gilt paper. Then paste it on a red 
card, and have the child print this verse: 


A Merry, Merry Christmas! 
I wish you one that’s jolly, 

With Christmas presents, Christmas fun 
And Christmas cakes and holly. 


A teacher of hard of hearing children, 
a friend of ours, sends this cry for 
help: “I have all grades and all degrees 
of deafness in my class. How on earth 
shall I plan my program so as to give 
each child what he needs?” Can some 
one who is teaching such a class offer 
suggestions ? 

We almost forgot to pass on that hint 
about telling time. 

Train the pupils to look at the long 
hand first, to see whether it is “to four” 
or “after four.” Tell them not to worry 
about the short hand. If the long hand 
is on the “after” side of the clock-face 


_ the short hand always says “after” too. 


The real clock hands move themselves. 
All the pupils need to do is to learn 
what they mean. Drawing reams of 
perplexing clock faces is not necessary. 
Good-bye till next month, and a Mer- 
ry Christmas to you. 
A TEACHER. 
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Seven Articles for Teachers 
from the 


New York Institution for the Deaf 


Working, 


By Fayetta P. Fox 


S a means of broadening our out- 
A. look on teaching, the members of 
‘our primary department, twelve in 
number, agreed several years ago to en- 
gage in a somewhat unusual pedagogical 
venture, 

We all realized the inspiration to be 
derived ‘from visits to other schools, but 
for manifest reasons such opportunities 
were all too infrequent. So, after a bit 
of deliberation, we decided upon observ- 
ing each other’s work. Teaching is said 
to be a “personal” affair—certainly the 
personality of a teacher counts for much; 
so, considering the diverse human ele- 
ments in our group and the various train- 
ing schools represented, we felt that the 
carrying out of our project would afford 
infinite variety and benefit. Unity in the 
essentials of presenting the work was 
to be counted upon, but a certain degree 
of freedom and originality was to be 
expected, also. 

Each teacher agreed to present a pro- 
gram of classroom exercises showing 
in brief the work of her grade. We 
were to begin with the babies of the 
preparatory class and end with the sec- 
ond grade. Each teacher was to have a 
half hour in the afternoon for her pro- 
gram, and the meetings were to be held 
once a week until all classes had been 
presented. In the hope of stimulating 


interest on the part of the pupils, each 
teacher was to furnish exhibition papers 
from her class representing language 
drills, number work or handicraft, and 
it was arranged that the teacher who 
came next on the program should col- 
lect the papers and display them on 
screens, all papers to be arranged accord- 
ing to classes and to bear the names of 
pupils with date. 

Our first “Assembly” was held one 
afternoon in March. Chairs were ar- 
ranged in the study hall for about one 
hundred and fifty guests, and these were 
soon filled by the pupils and teachers of 
the department and their guests. The 
alwdys fascinating bow! of gold fish, 
flanked by potted plants from the various 
schoolrooms, adorned the piano top, and 
on the screens running the width of the 
room were displayed the precious papers 
over which little fingers had toiled dur- 
ing the week. The matron arrived and 
was given a seat of honor. Then came 
the school nurse, to show her interest in 
the children. Scattered through the au- 
dience were the housemothers, eager to 
learn of the attainments of their charges. 
A ifew members of the office force looked 
in upon us. At last the principal and his 
assistant arrived, and the program began. 

In the space reserved for the per- 
formers, appeared a teacher of the pre- 
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paratory class with her tiny pupils and 
all were seated. A few of the children 
were soon occupied at small individual 
tables with some of the activities having 
to do with the Montessori equipment, 
while others handled some of the North- 
ampton sense training material, under 
the supervision of the teacher. These 
exercises were followed by one in articu- 
lation, during which the ,voices of the 
new children were listened to most at- 
tentively. Then followed lip-reading com- 
mands and lip-reading of objects, showing 
most interestingly the various degrees of 
ability of the little newcomers. 


After the conclusion of the program 
all of the pupils remained seated while 
the principal was escorted to look over 
the papers on display. As he made his 
way down the line his progress was fol- 
lowed by many little pairs of eyes seek- 
ing for evidences of approval or disap- 
proval. He was followed by his assistant 
and by the other guests and finally the 
children were allowed to make the tour 
of inspection, after which all returned 
to the classrooms. 


Later the teachers were asked to com- 
ment on the program, and they expressed 
great interest in the voices of the chil- 
dren, in the equipment used, and in the 
way the class was handled. 


The following week a more advanced 
class was shown, with the same audience 
in attendance and again a display of 
papers. During the succeeding weeks each 
class appeared in turn, appreciation seem- 
ing to increase rather than to diminish 
as the work became more intricate. The 
interest of the observing teachers in each 
phase as it was presented seemed whole- 
hearted and genuine, and they were gen- 
erous in their praise of original ideas. 
Each class was considered in its relation 
to the rest of the department and indi- 
vidual children were discussed. Our final 


program was given by the teacher of: 


rhythm, who also gives individual in- 
struction to the hard of hearing children. 
This was an especially interesting after- 
noon, as we saw the work of all the 
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classes, one by one, in a great variety 
of exercises. 

The conclusion of our assemblies 
brought us to the early part of May, 
when invitations were sent out for a 
Mothers’ Meeting. At this gathering we 
presented a long program, in which every 
class appeared, to an audience of more 
than one hundred. We have continued 
our spring assemblies from year to year, 
but now conclude with a Parents’ Day, 
the fathers of our pupils having asked 
for recognition. At the present time our 
guests are received in the classrooms, as 
this plan offers excellent opportunities 
for understanding and cooperation be- 
tween teacher and parent. 

The community spirit engendered among 
the teachers through our demonstration 
programs led to the organization of an 
informal study club, or reading club, in 
which we have discussed many matters 
of professional interest. The meetings 
are held once a month and the members 
take turns in conducting the programs. 
One year we studied “The Child,” by 
Alice Tanner; another year, “Defects of 
Speech,” by Ida C. Ward. The latter 
book proved to be of such absorbing in- 
terest that several members of our group 
were inspired thereby to join a class at 
the Brooklyn Institute, where they took 
a course in Diction and International 
Phonetics. Last year we turned our at- 
tention to Miss Fitzgerald’s “Straight 
Language,” which we studied through- 
out the winter. The principal kindly or- 
dered a dozen copies for the school li- 
brary, which enabled each of us to have 
a copy during the period of our study. 

This year each of us chose a book 
from the school library, and these we 
have exchanged at intervals of two weeks 
until all have been read. The discussions 
at the monthly meetings have been most 
interesting. The following list will indi- 


cate the range covered by our discussions : 


The Problem Child in School, by Mary 
Sayles. 

Closed Doors, by M. P. Montague. 

Education Moves Ahead, by Eugene 
R. Smith. 
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Constructive School Discipline, by 
Walter R. Smith. 

A Scale of Performance Tests, by Dr. 
Pintner. 

The Teacher, by Prof. Palmer. 

The Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren, by Wallin. 

Mothers and Children, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. 

Children’s Reading, by Prof. Terman. 

Arnold’s Education of the Deaf. 
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The Mechanism of Speech, by Dr. 
Bell. 

Everyday Problems of the Everyday 
Child, by Douglas A. Thom. 

Concerted action in a spirit of coop- 
eration and loyalty to fellow-workers cre- 
ates a wholesome atmosphere. Concerted 
thinking elevates and broadens the mind 
and develops a fraternal bond which is 
of great value to those engaged in the 
work of teaching. Perhaps through our 
group work we have, at least, elevated 
“the goals of our endeavors.” 


Audiometer Testing and Auricular Training 
With the Audtophone 


By Ametia E. Berry 


HE latter part of May, at the 
New York Institution for the 
Deaf, sees a stream of children 
coming and going from Room 11 and 
each child is asking the other “How 
much?” What is taking place is the 
annual spring testing of the pupils’ hear- 
ing, and as much interest is evinced as 
though the marks given were for an 
arithmetic examination. 

Since we are not making these tests 
for research work, but are looking sim- 
ply for the potential hearing of each 
child, we are able to do this with the 
3-Aaudiometer. This gives us suffi- 
cient data to know how much or how 
little to expect from a pupil and for 
what results we may hope from auric- 
ular training. At any rate, it gives us 
a standard which is better than the con- 
flicting opinions of several adults. We 
test the younger children as well as the 
older ones and, while the records of the 
former may not be exact for a year or 
two, the children are learning what is 
expected of them and it is very inter- 
esting to note their reactions. We try 
also to make some sort of report on the 
subnormal child. If it happens that the 
result is unsatisfactory, the fact is des- 


ignated by that word or a question 
mark on his card. 

Each child’s record is kept on a card 
which gives the following information: 

Name 

Age admitted 

Age became deaf 

Cause of deafness 

Date of test 

Made by 

Hearing 

Right ear 

Left ear 

Present age 

Grade 

Teacher 

There are enough spaces to last 
throughout his school life, so that one 
may note any divergencies in his ratings 
at a glance. As we are always looking 
for hearing rather than deafness in our 
pupils, we mark the amount of hearing 
and not the amount of deafness. 

From our experience in this work— 
and we have made over four hundred > 
tests each year for seven years—looking 
closely for changes, it seems safe to say 
that, with very few exceptions, there are 
no variations in the amount of hearing 
other than slight fluctuations. In these 
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exceptions the change is usually for the 
worse, and there has been some acute 
reason for it, such as carelessness with 
firecrackers or getting water in the ear. 
Of course, we have had many cases of 
pupils saying: “I hear much better now. 
I know I do. Won’t you please test my 
hearing again?” We always accede to 
the child’s request, but, alas, I do not 
think I have ever noted a case of great 
improvement. Therefore we conclude 
that the child has learned to interpret 
the sounds he does hear—he pays atten- 
tion. 

The foregoing naturally paves the way 
for the auricular training with the Bris- 
tol Audiophone. 

Those who are not familiar with this 
machine may like to know that it con- 
sists of a transmitter, 8 by 8 inches, 
with a series of switches and outlets for 
six pupils. It has a Victrola connection 
and the power is supplied by an A bat- 
tery. Every pupil has a headphone with 
rheostat on each earpiece, and a micro- 
phone. There is also a microphone for 
the teacher. 

We have been using this Audiophone 
at the New York institution for three 
and a half years, working along simple 
lines, with all the pupils above the kin- 
dergarten,~ Some have a daily lesson, 
others have lessons twice a week. /Our 
first problem is to train the children to 


listen, which requires about ten lessons, 


and then there must be a few more be- 
fore they begin to associate what they 
hear with their speech. We begin with 
Victrola records of marked time, such as 
marches and dance music played by 
bands; then vowels are given through 
the microphone, as well as the sounds 
of laughter, coughing, sneezing, recog- 
nizing each other’s voices and imitating 
noises made by animals, all of which 
arouses the keenest interest and, of 
course, opens up a new world to the 
children. Next we begin to learn the 
difference between breath and voice con- 
sonants. From this we go on to more 
systematic drills in phonetics and in- 
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Sounds and words to be taught are first 
placed upon the board so the children 
may know what to expect, and like nor- 
mal people they enjoy those records 
which are familiar to them. We have a 
set of four records, made by the writer 
at Mr. Bristol’s request, which contains 
the elementary sounds and a series of 
words comprising these sounds. There 
are also a few phrases and the numbers 
from one to twenty. After each sound 
an interval is given for the pupil to re- - 
peat what he has heard. These records 
are a great help, as they make possible 
constant repetition which is so necessary. 
While listening to one of these records, 
a little girl, with amazement in her wide- 
open eyes, pointed at the teacher and 
said: “You”! Though she has 45 per 
cent hearing in each ear, she is con- 
genitally deaf, with three deaf brothers, 
so that both child and teacher were truly 
thrilled at her discovery. Later on there 
are more difficult words and the reading 
of stories, of which there may be only 
a few lines a day, but the interest seems 
to last to the end of the tale. These are 
very simple stories in order that atten- 
tion may be concentrated upon pronun- 
ciation. 

Our lessons are only fifteen minutes 
long, for, as has been proven, in this 
time the ears are not over-taxed and the 
pupils leave the class wishing to stay 
rather than the reverse. In this period 
we first give 4 victrola record for audi- 
tory stimulation, then an articulation 
drill and last the reading lesson. The 
pupils show their interest afd enjoy- 
ment by bringing new words to class to 
be pronounced, by talking to one another 
and also in criticizing and trying to 
correct one another’s voices. This is 
a real help to the teacher, for the cor- 
rection from one’s social neighbor is 2 
very lasting matter. 

The Playtime Records are very popu- 
lar with the children, as well as those 
connected with the current movies, as 
The Volga Boatman and Sonny Boy. 
They were much interested in Marian 


crease our Victrola repertoire constantly / Talley’s “Home, Sweet Home.” The 
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orchestration of the second part of the 
William Tell Overture, given with some 
trepidation, quite appealed to a group of 
small boys, who now frequently ask, 
“May we have the Storm?” 

Pupils with 40% or more hearing, 
of course, derive the most benefit from 
this work. Then there is a large group 
whose hearing ranges from 20% to 40%, 
to whom it is of great value as these 
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children seem to acquire a new sense 
of oral English, realizing for them- 
selves why it is necessary to make a 
distinction in pronouncing words like 
big, bag, beg, bug, etc. For another 
group whose hearing falls below 20% 
the auditory stimulation is worth much 
and that something is gained is evident 
from the arrested attention. Obviously 
the child who listens with his mind as 
well as his ears goes the farthest. 


Rhythm in the Kindergarten and Junior 
Primary Departments 


By Louise E. 


be fully cognizant of the fact that 

her work is primarily supplemen- 
tary to the classroom work. Her aim 
should be to assist in developing well- 
placed voices, resonance, breath and mus- 
cular control, accent, flexibility and the 
elimination of all conscious effort during 
speech. 

There is no claim to originality in the 
presentation of the following exercises 
performed at the piano with the young 
children of the Fanwood School. They 
are the outcome of courses pursued at 
Central Institute, St. Louis, at New 
York City College and elsewhere. 

Rhythm is begun in a very simple and 
informal way with the young kinder- 
garten classes. The children first must 
become “vibration conscious.” This 
awareness is assisted by placing their 
finger tips on the piano or drum (some- 
what as is done at the Providence School ) 
and their indicating when the vibration 
caused by the playing of the piano ceases 
or is begun. They also are taught to 
recognize a decided change in tempo, 
pitch, and intensity. Work on march 
time is done as an aid to the kinder- 
garten game period. Regular voice work 
is begun with exercises for resonance and 


"Te: teacher of rhythm must always 


voice placement. A change of pitch is 
tried for, and simple combinations, using 
far as the basic syllable, are given by 
the children to the playing of three- 
fourth time. Particular attention at all 
times is given to accent and continuity. 

A steady progression in these exer 
cises is sought throughout the classes 
Others are introduced for the strength- 
ening of the muscles used during speech 
so as to make possible firm contacts which 
will produce clear and definite speech 
tones. Exercises involving p, b, and m 
are given for flexibility and firm contact 
of the'lips. The tip of the tongue is 
brought under control by working with 
t, d, n and /. The back of the tongue is 
strengthened with k, g and ng. 

A change in pitch and breath and 
muscular control are worked for with 
the ububub, ududud and ugugug exer- 
cises. With the last two all elimination 
of jaw activity is required; holding the 
tip of the finger between the teeth will 
aid this and give the proper aperture 
for speech. 

Resonance is so important and desir- 
able a quality to be found in speech that 
much work is done for its development. 
Humming in the front of the mouth 
with the lips and nostrils vibrating is 
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excellent. The m brings the voice for- 
ward and the vowels combined with the 
m should ride out without stopping the 
resonance. The head resonating cham- 
bers are opened by working with n and 
this, too, is combined with the vowels. 
A constant effort is made to impress the 
children that vowels are made in the 
mouth, and at the piano attention is 
never called to the throat. 

Accent is stressed during the rhythm 
period. From the beginning the children 
are taught to recognize strong and weak 
controls and to indicate on the black- 
board the number of each played while 
their eyes are closed and they are hold- 
ing their finger tips lightly on the piano. 
It takes time before the combination of 
strong and weak chords played high or 
low is given. To vary the work they 
may answer orally questions concerning 
the chords like the following: 

Were they strong or weak? 

Were they high or low? 

How many were strong? 

The answers may be: 

Low and strong. 

High and weak, ete. 

The value of this is carried over to 
the speech by the use of syllables, words, 
phrases and expressions. Leading up to 
these a series of a combination of strong 
and weak chords is played. The chil- 
dren recognize this combination, tap it 
on the piano, count it, and clap it. The 
speech combinations follow, such as far 
far, thar thar, and the word with this 
accent might be mother, Sunday, Thank 
you, etc. 

Other accents are far far’, far far’ far, 
far’ far far, far far far’ far. A few of 
the words and expressions used with 
these are, today, Good might, I don’t 
know, Howdy do, Mister Gardner, etc. 
The most advanced children have made 
charts to illustrate the different accents 
which they have had. 

When the children’s voices are in need 
of rest, the time work is taken up. This 
is an outgrowth of the strong and weak 
chords. The march time goes on through- 
out the years until the following is done 


with spirit and precision: Count time. 
Mark time, March around the piano, 
March around the circle, March by 
twos, March by fours. These orders are 
reversed until the children are back at 
the piano. 

For the actual development of tempo, 
common time comes first. The children 
count it and clap it, accenting noticeably 
the first beat of each measure. The clap- 
ping and beating of time are the suc- 
ceeding steps. The tempos to follow are 
three-four, two-four and six-eight. The 
time work is varied as much as possible. 
While the children have their eyes closed, 
perhaps a few measures of four-four 
are played, followed by six-eight, then 
two-four and three-four. The children 
recognize the changes and tap accord- 
ingly. On another day they stand away 
from the piano with eyes closed, recog- 
nize the tempo and carry out any com- 
mand given, such as Count time, Beat 
time, etc. This work may be carried on 
with the drum. 

The play element is used frequently. 
The children are familiar with the 
rhythms for fly, run, skip, and march. 
They perform these actions as they are 
played at the piano and recognized. The 
playing and singing of see-saw, the ring 
ing of the bell with its ding-dong, the 
tick-tock of the clock and numerous other 
rhythmic movements are done to the 
appropriate time. 

However, the climax of all the work, 
as far as the children themselves are 
concerned, is the singing and acting out 
of the nursery rhymes. In doing this, 
the method of’ procedure suggested at 
Central Institute is adhered to closely. 
The speech work is done in the class- 
room, and then, during the rhythm 
period, the time and accent, worked out 
with the “pums” are dwelt upon first. 
The work is presented in various ways, 
such as Clap the strong pums, Show me 
the weak pums, etc. Arfter this the words 
themselves are sung, and whenever pos- 
sible it is made into a game played in 
time to the music, or it is dramatized 
after the singing of the rhyme. 
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Further work for accent, attention, 
alertness and bodily muscular control is 
done by the development of a toy band. 
Poise gained in any way is an asset to 
speech. 

The value of the rhythm period may 
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be questioned by some. However, the 
earnestness and interest shown by the 
children as they are working out some 
new phase of rhythm and their delight 
in achievement convince the writer that 
its value is vital and continued efforts 
are decidedly worthwhile. 


Glimpse the Studio 


By Micuarena Le Frere 


OST of the deaf child’s youth 
Mi: spent in accumulating the dry 

facts and tools with which he 
is to begin life when he leaves school ; 
but what about all the life about him 
while he is getting ready for that great 
adventure which we hear so much 
about—that earning-his-living period? 
Every day is life whether we have all 
the mechanics for living it or not. 

The deaf child has keenly developed 
vision for material things, but then again 
all life is not material. Every art 
teacher must necessarily teach the tech- 
nique of mediums and tools, but the 
art teacher of the deaf child has the 
opportunity and privilege of teaching 
more conscientiously the spiritual vision 
and meaning that lie within the use of 
those instruments of expression. There 
is where the inner consciousness is ap- 
pealed to and the child begins to find 
within himself a great unexplored field 
of wonderful ideas which he can ex- 
press with the pencil, brush, or lump of 
clay. Instead of those things being 
shackles which will register good re- 
sults for one who is always praised and 
bad results for another who is always 
frowned upon, they should become al- 
most automatic in their subservience to 
free expression of a child’s happy de- 
sires. 


I remember well a child who came 


to the studio in January of the new 
year. He was unmistakably bored. So 


was I, but I knew that he had an in- 
teresting journey ahead of him and that 
I must prepare him for the way. He 
had no previous art training but had 
slipped through an hour of hand work 
every week in his former school and 
had come from that experience untouched 
for good or ill. Whatever he did was 
done badly. 

One day I started an art experience 
for his group with him especially in 
mind, but I did not single him out. That 
would have been an unforgivable blunder 
for he gloried in the prestige of being 
the worst in his group. It was the only 
way in which he could excell. I let 
the class draw a square and redivide it 
into irregular triangles, which must be 
done by exact measurements which I 
dictated. All the work had to be accu- 
rate. He had a lot of difficulty, but we 
all helped him out. When the divisions 
had been made, I drew a shape that 
would fit one area, making it interesting 
and sufficiently difficult to require effort. 
Then I asked them to draw in a similar 
area a figure almost like the first but a 
little different. After two or three key 
shapes had been given, I was absolutely 
superfluous to that group. They became 
so interested in the exercise that they 
had to be urged from the studio when 
the hour was over. The problem boy, 
too, had been caught in the alluring 
game of design, which he had never had 
before, and he began to like exploring 
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within his as yet meager field of cre- 
ative experience. 

And thus do I believe in leading the 
deaf child away from the everlasting 
habit of imitation. His handicap neces- 
sitates so much imitation; let us, his art 
teachers, give him the full power of ex- 
pression which he has within himself 
for himself and unspoiled by the dic- 
tates of some other person’s idea. Then 
he becomes a builder and begins to speak 
another language, that of the inner spirit. 

In his journey in this enticing field of 
living he must learn the importance of 
truth. He must not be allowed to go 
slipshod from one 
fancy to another. 
Once he has started 
an idea encourage 
him to carry it to 
the finish. Also 
guard against the 
danger of his jump- 
ing from one idea 
to the other under 
the disguise of be- 
ing talented. So 
few children are 
really talented. All 
children have a 
fearless desire of self-expression unless 
it has been frightened out of them by an 
ogre whose disciplinary ‘faculties far ex- 
ceed the ability to understand a child. 
That desire carries them far, but only 
a few can go beyond the imagination 
which environment has fostered. When 
the great one comes along with a mind 
subconsciously endowed with imagery, 
discipline yourself. Guide him, but don’t 
teach out all that is full of promise if 
just let alone until the time is ripe for 
its expression. 

During the past year the advanced 
group of boys at Fanwood worked upon 
the designing and painting of large 
poster murals for their study hall. They 
were drawing the color guard and cadet 
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formation at West Point. The sketches 
had been completed and every gun was 
in position and mounted with a bayonet. 
The boys were eager to begin the actual 
painting. I suggested that we call in rep- 
resentatives from the military depart- 
ment to check up the technical ‘facts in 
the sketches in order that we might feel 
secure in the accuracy of our work, The 
idea was not entirely popular, as they 
had worked hard and had done no end 
of studying in order to have their draw- 
ing perfect. They had passed through 
hours of tribulation. But I was firm in 
my desire for expert eyes to see the 
murals. After a 
long, searching 
study of the pic- 
tures it was discov- 
ered that all the 
bayonets were on 
the upper side of 
the guns instead of 
on the under side, 
where they be- 
longed. The blow 
was terrible! It 
meant an entire re- 
drawing of all bay- 
onets, and the line 
of cadets covered several feet of canvas. 
The lesson was there. Those boys will 
never forget that experience. They also — 
learned to be good sports about it. 

Any number of interesting incidents 
could be noted, but as this is only a 
glimpse of our life in the studio, we 
cannot be expected to reveal too much, 
But let us all try harder to give the deaf 
child his right to explore. Every drawing 
need not be made for a blueprint in the 
shop nor for a layout for the sewing 
room, but every drawing is a blueprint 
for the building of a human being and a 
contented member of society, who through 
the faithful guidance of an art teacher, 
has learned how to charter a way through 
his own unexplored imagination. 
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E are indebted to Froebel for 

W giving to the world that 

great educational truth—the im- 
portance of play in the education of the 
child. 

The child must be active because it 
is the law of his nature. In all activity 
the child has but one aim, which is to 
play. Then comes the question of how, 
without suppressing the child, to guide 
his play intelligently so that he will ac- 
quire a nice balance between freedom of 
action and conformity to law. 

Games have an educational effect up- 
on children, developing them physically, 
mentally and socially. The sense per- 
ceptions are quickened, self control is 
acquired in learning to observe rules and 
regulations; and in learning to cooperate 
with other children develop special quali- 
ties, such as sympathy, kindness, and 
consideration for those with whom they 
come in contact. 

In our kindergarten circle we have 
very little directed play. Children like 
‘to choose their own games; so we have 
a chart, and each time a new play is 
introduced, a picture representing the 
game is pasted on this chart and the 
child who is to choose a game indicates 
his choice by pointing out the picture. 

The imitative and competitive games 
seem to be the favorites. One of the 
most popular ones we call the Marching 
Game. One child chooses four others 
to play with him, then the five have 
their choice of a drum, a flag, a gun, a 
horn, and bells. These five lead the 
march in single file and the rest follow, 
imitating a leader in drumming, blow- 
ing the horn, waving the flag, etc., and 
ending the game with the five leaders 
going to the centre of the circle and the 
other children dancing around them. 


The Kindergarten Circle 


By Katrurin BANER ForsyTHE 


The Ball Race is a good competitive 
game. Two baskets, each containing six 
colored balls, are placed on one side of 
the circle, and two empty baskets are 
placed some distance away in line with 
the other baskets. Two children are 
chosen to play, and the object of the 
game is to see which child can take the 
balls, one at a time, from the first basket 
and place them in the further one, and 
in turn take the balls, one at a time, 
from this basket and return to the start- 
ing point in the shortest time. This 
game is beneficial to children with mus- 
cular trouble. 

Another competitive game which is 
also a test of strength is Tug of War. 
This is played by having the teams take 
hold of a rope instead of taking hold 
of hands as is sometimes done. 

Team play is one of the highest forms 
of play. Its greatest value lies in the 
cooperation of the players—all working 


. together for the good of the team, rather 


than for individual glory. 

In games of competition it is import- 
ant to impress upon children that the 
game must be won by fair play, and 
that it is no discredit to them to lose if 
they have done their best. 

We have a game which is very good 
for developing balance. Five painted 
sticks are placed on the floor about 
eighteen inches apart. The child who 
has selected this game chooses several 
others to play with him, and they in 
turn first jump over the sticks, then hop 
over them, the game being of course to 
do this without touching the sticks. 

We always. encourage the timid by 
having them enter in an inconspicuous 
way, for instance, merely taking turns 
with other children. We then praise 
their efforts. 
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The selfish children or the most cap- 
able do not have the largest share of 
the play—the opportunities are equally 
distributed. 


We try to have the children get the 
playing value out of the game and give 
them as much opportunity as possible for 
participation in the actual physical exer- 
cise of the game so that they may 
become successful and alert players. 


Games of capture such as Tag and 
Drop the Handkerchief are always well 
liked. 

A game that delights the wee ones is 
Jack in the Box. One child chooses 
several others and the ones chosen 
crouch on the floor in the center of the 
circle. The one who has done the 
choosing then taps each child on the 
head and as each one in turn is tapped, 
he jumps into the air as high as possible. 

We have a skipping game which is 
excellent ‘for its rhythmic value and also 
for teaching grace. Several boys are 
chosen and they in turn each select a 
girl as partner, the boy indicating his 
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choice by bowing to the girl. The couples 
then join hands and they all skip around 
the circle while the other children clap 
their hands in time to the music. After- 
wards the boy returns his partner to 
her former place in the circle; they then 
bow to each other and the boy returns 
to his place. 

A game which is of value, particularly 
to children living in cities, is our Traffic 
Signal Game. We have a small sema- 
phore with “Stop” and “Go” signals 
on it. The child who chooses the game 
leads the line and when the teacher in 
charge turns the signal to “Go” they 
all march, and when it is turned to 
“Stop” they are to stop immediately— 
and this is repeated several times. The 
child who is not alert causes some 
confusion. 

I could give more lengthy descriptive 
details of the various features employed 
in our circle, but believe those mentioned 
will present an idea of what we are 
doing and the way in which we are try- 
ing to lead the immature child to a well 
rounded development. 


Our First Experience With 
Silent Reading 


By KatuHerineE S. Dean 


° | HE process we employ in present- 
ing silent reading has been greatly 
assisted through the kind coopera- 

tion of the Lexington Avenue School, 

where it was originally worked out. 

With the aid and encouragement thus 

afforded us, we have been able to start 

several of our classes on the way to this 
new and interesting type of work. 

A description of the material and its 
handling is given in “The Beginning 
Reading of Deaf Mutes,’ by Helen 
Thompson. The children have responded 
with considerable enthusiasm to this 
form of work, and the subsequent results 


have clearly indicated the value of silent 
reading. 

I had an interesting experience with a 
boy who came to school four months 
after we were well started on the first 
pad. He was not inclined to do as the 
other children were doing; he was sure 
he would not like it; and he did not wish 
to have a pad of his own. He insisted 
that he sit and watch the others. I be- 
gan taking him around to watch the dif- 
ferent groups working. This aroused 
his curiosity, especially since the other 
children seemed so greatly interested. 
After a few days I found that he was 
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beginning to take an interest, and he 
soon started work, apparently regarding 
it as a privilege to have his own pad 
upon which to work. This child, as he 
only recently lost his hearing, has a 
slight knowledge of reading print. For 
this reason he grasped the work very 
rapidly and is a great help in dramatizing 
new words and actions to his classmates. 

Although the slower children grasp it 
equally as well as the brighter ones, some 
work with much more speed than others 
and are allowed to go ahead with the 
next steps. It is difficult ‘for one teacher 
to correct the papers of a class of twelve 
without some assistance. For this reason 
those who are several pages ahead are 
halted in order to permit the teacher to 
catch up on the extra work. The num- 
ber of perfect pages are noted and stars 
added to the pupil’s class record, thus 
making the children more accurate in 
their work. 

The children are taught to work inde- 
pendently, going to the closet and se- 
lecting the necessary material, such as 
scissors, paper clips, crayons, etc. They 
also tear out the new pages as they are 
ready for them. There are usually two 
or three children who, working together, 
come in a group to receive instruction 
from the teacher. When the period is 
over, the class return their materials to 
the closet in such order that they can be 
found quickly when needed the next 
day. 

At first it was a little difficult to get 
the children to make use of the diction- 
aries, but after a few lessons they learned 
to do it accurately and easily, and to 
put in all their dictionary cards as soon 
as they had identified them with the real 
object or action. It is surprising how 
readily they make use of the cards in 
revising their papers after they have 
been corrected by the teacher. They also 
work independently and successfully with 
record sheets. In playing this game the 
children are urged to choose the slower 
ones as their playmates, thereby afford- 
ing them the extra review work. 


The Volta Review 


We have our silent reading the last 
period in the afternoon, as it is prefer- 
able for the children to have a recre- 
ative type of work at this period of the 
day. Their enthusiasm is so great that 
this form of work has been asked for 
repeatedly during the day and is looked 
forward to by the entire class. I believe 
the reason for this is that this is the one 
part of our work in which there is noth- 
ing associated in the minds of the chil- 
dren with regard to coercion or 
repression. 

I have found that silent reading is a 
great help in other lines of work. The 
children become more familiar with and 
have extra drill on such exercises as 
distinction between the singular and 
plural, the use of prepositions and pro- 
nouns, objects in the school room, and 
other things which they use in every day 
life. They appear to be increasingly in- 
terested in their readers as they are con- 
tinually recognizing words with which 
they have become familiar in silent 
reading. In their free period, when they 
are allowed to do as they please, they 
choose their reading books or any books 
in the room in preference to games and 
busy work. One boy finds great pleasure 
in studying the teacher’s dictionary. 

I believe that it is of great importance 
to give the children every opportunity 
to see other children and adults getting 
enjoyment and meaning from printed 
material, books, printed signs, notices, 
and the like. This becomes particularly 
evident as we go forward in the work. 
We are told that the children should be 
interested in looking at the finished sheets 
occasionally to watch them grow, to read 
the books they have made, and to note 
the number of perfect pages. As yet 
I have not noticed them doing this to 
any extent. I believe this is because 


they are more or less weary of it, and 
are anxious to go on to something new. 
They will probably be more interested in 
reading the books they have made as we 
go on further, when the books become 
more than single words and statements. 
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Making Speech More Interesting 


By Mary 


confronted with these questions— 

“Are we, in teaching speech and 
language to the little deaf child, pre- 
senting it in a way which will bring 
the best results? And do the children 
use their speech naturally or in a 
mechanical manner ?” 

In the last two years, with the co- 
operation of the supervising teacher, 
I have had an opportunity of trying an 
experiment. That is, teaching language 
relating to the child’s own experiences 
at home and school. 

When I first took the class, a normally 
bright one averaging six years of age, 
most of them had just entered school. 

Elements and words were developed 
by using the Northampton Charts. After 
this preliminary work, sentences and 
expressions, using only the ones the 
child needed most, were developed. 

Nursery Rhymes were taught as a 
baby learns them in play, the initial 
words given and the child supplying the 
remainder as: Baa Baa 


of the deaf are ever 


Three etc. 
The children get a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment out of these rhymes and repeat 
them over and over, also the sounds of 
domestic animals. 

We have conversational language at 
all times. 

The deaf child differs little from the 
majority of us. He is interested mostly 
in his own experiences and likes best of 
all himself and his home life. Formal 


language plays a small part in our work. 
The children come to me full of ideas, 
which they can only partially express in 
words and I supply what is necessary. 
They have a great deal of home life 
and come on Mondays brimful of experi- 
ences which they wish to tell. 


Their 
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language and ideas are naturally very 
vital to them and they are ever ready 
to express themselves in speech with 
anyone whom they chance to meet. In 
free moments they converse among them- 
selves and play speech games using such 
expressions as, I said that, You are out, 
You are it. Please don’t. Are you sure? 


They are spontaneous as well as origi- 
nal and have a better conception of 
language, expressing themselves more 
clearly both in writing and orally, than 
any class it has been my privilege to 
teach. I reproduce, uncorrected, part of 
an original journal written by a child 
of nine. 


I did not go home. No one came for me. 
Miss C went to a store with me and I bought 
some candy and gave some of it to Virginia. 

Dorothy’s father came to see her, 
he took her to the movies. 

My friend and her sister came to see me. 
They tock me for a walk. We saw twin 
babies. 

Jackie did not go to the movies Saturday 
because he had no money. 


By following the outline mentioned I 
have accomplished more and given more 
difficult language than under a more 
formal method. 

We have placed much stress on oral 
language games which develop imagina- 
tion and spontaneity. One game of 
which the children never tire is a de- 
scription of pictures. After passing pic- 
tures mounted on cards around to the 
class, I have one child describe the pic- 
tures, and in response to the description 
each child in turn holds up the correct 
picture. 

I often allow the children to play 
teacher, as they have developed com- 
posure and self reliance which at first 
many of them did not possess. 

Other games are those in which I use 
question forms. I selected a list of 
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names of teachers with whom the chil- 
dren come into contact and whose names 
I wish them to know and use in conver- 
sation. 

One child sitting in ‘front of the 
class asks, Who am I thinking of? ae 
class in turn ask, Js it 
If one guesses correctly, he then is ol 


teacher. 


other games we play to familiarize them 
with places and modes of travel in the 
city. We also have a long list of places 
from which to choose. Memory tests 
are used daily. One that the children 
like is numbering words, as: 1. A book, 
2. A table, etc., and calling for them by 
number, or reversing it. In another test, 
I place a number of objects on a table. 
The class look at them for a few seconds, 


The Volta Review 


then close their eyes. The objects are 
removed, The child comes up and 
names as many as he can recall in a 
limited time. Sometimes we do this in 
another way, by writing nouns on the 
slate. Beginning with five nouns and 
increasing to ten, we follow the same 
procedure. I like these tests, as the 
children show so much interest and are 
wide-awake and alert. 

One-act plays have their place in our 
program. The language is simple and 
easily understood. 

After teaching the parts of the play, I 
place the children on their own respon- 
sibility and let them carry out every de- 
tail themselves. In these little plays I 
do not think of the children as being 
deaf. The speech and actions performed 
are done with little hesitancy and 
certainly with a great deal of enthusiasm. 


The Little Lights of Christmas 


Oh, I'll put our biggest candle in our biggest candlestick 

And I'll set it in the window for the lonely and the sick, 

For the folks who haven’t houses, haven’t money they can spend, 
For the man without a brother, and the dog without a friend. 

For I wouldn’t want our window to look dark on Christmas night 
When perhaps one little candle might make someone’s journey bright, 
And I wouldn’t want a Christmas that I thought was only mine, 
For I’ll feel a whole lot better if I let my light so shine. 


Oh, the little lights of Christmas, in the windows, on the trees, 

Always make me think of heaven with its little lights like these, 

And I think the stars are happy, that have twinkled all year long, 
When they see the Christmas candles and they hear the Christmas song. 
For they know that we remember how they shone at Bethlehem, 

When they twinkle down upon us and we twinkle up at them. 

Yes, they know that we remember all about the night divine, 

And the cradle, and the baby, when we let our light so shine. 


—Douglas Malloch, in ‘“Mother’s Own Book.” 
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Is It Worth While? 


There are few human interest stories more 
appealing than those of little children who 
through ignorance or neglect are allowed to 
join the ranks of the handicapped. In the 
Summer Round-Up of Children reported by 
Ruth A. Bottomly in the October number of 
Child Welfare, enough specific cases are given 
to prove the value of constant watchfulness 
and immediate attention to the very first 
signs of physical imperfections. 

The examinations revealed many and varied 
defects. Most of them were remedial, but 
had they been permitted to go on indefinitely, 
the chances of any relief would have been 
greatly lessened. Among the cases cited by 
Miss Bottomly, the following will be of special 
interest to those working for the prevention of 
deafness and the conservation of hearing: 

One child, perfectly normal until the age of 
six months, contracted pneumonia. Two sub- 
sequent attacks of the same disease, and 
measles at the age of two and one-half years 
rendered him listless and otherwise abnormal. 
Many things were found to be the matter 
with him, among them, adenoids, contributing 
factors of deafness. 

A little girl, ten years old, had never been 
sent to school because infantile paralysis 
when a baby had left her lame and deaf. The 
Parent-Teacher Association, the doctor, the 
nurse, and other individuals have become in- 
terested in her case, and there is much that 
can be done to help her as her parents are 
willing to cooperate. 

Another child with bad tonsils, adenoids, 
and other defects was so helped that he en- 
tered school with 100 per cent correction. 

The spring examination had revealed a boy 
with bad tonsils, adenoids, and a discharge 
from one ear, probably caused by a neglected 
case of mastoid three years before. Careful 
treatment was given to the child, and four 
months later he passed a very different test. 

One boy was discovered with hardened wax 
in his ear, in which a peanut had become im- 
bedded. It took several days to soften the 
wax so that the peanut could be removed. 
This would undoubtedly have resulted in 
serious trouble if it had been left in the ear 
much longer. 

These are only a few of the cases found 
in the Summer Round-Up, but enough to 
show the need of careful periodic physical 
examinations and immediate corrective meas- 
ures. 
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Exhibit 
Eastern States’ Exposition, Springfield, Mass. 
By Bessre F. CHAMBERLIN 

This is the third year that the Springfield 
Speech Readers’ Ciub has had an exhibit at 
the Eastern States’ Exposition, and our experi- 
ence this year proved to be the most interest- 
ing, worth while and profitable public demon- 
stration that we have given. While this Ex- 
position is a New England affair, it draws at- 
tendance from all over the country. This 
year’s attendance was estimated at over 250,- 


For the week’s work we were pleasantly 
located in one of the cottages of the Home 
Information Center, and we were rightly 
placed among educational workers. Our 
work was listed on the Exposition Bulletin, 
and as these bulletins were posted through the 
grounds, it was splendid publicity for us. 
Signs on the front and the rear of the cot- 
tage proclaimed that we were within. Believ- 
ing that it pays to advertise, our booth space 
was attractively arranged with both Federation 
posters and our own. 

In such small space there was no oppor- 
tunity to present demonstrations of the many 
features of our work. Our demonstrators 
were instructed to “talk shop’—club work, 
lip-reading, hearing aids, audiometer testing, 
organizations for the hard of hearing, local 
and national work on the problems of deaf- 
ness. Literature was given to all who were 
interested. 

Seventy-seven hard of hearing persons regis- 
tered at our booth, but no count was made 
of the hundreds who paused to make enquiry 
and express interest in the wonderful work 
being done for the deafened. Of the regis- 
trants, more than one-half were from Spring- 
field and nearby towns. Thirty-five towns 
and cities were represented in our registration 
book. Twenty new names, good prospects for 
membership, were added to our mailing list; 
10 or more have joined the evening school 
lip-reading classes; 20 were put in touch with 
other organizations, to say nothing of the 
number to whom advice was given. 

For seven days we preached the gospel, and 
spread propaganda for our hard of hearing 
cause. No one knows the seeds that were 
sown, from which a rich harvest will be 


reaped. 
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Editorial 


The wide spread publicity being given to 
the subject of President Hoover's White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection has brought numerous letters to the 
Federation office expressing the hope that the 
Federation would be represented on this Con- 
ference. The purpose of this White House 
Conference is three-fold: (1) To study the 
present status of the health and well being 
of the children of the United States; (2) To 
report what is being done for child health 
and protection; (3) To recommend what 
ought to be done and how to do it. The 
method of procedure provides for committees 
of persons qualified in particular fields: (1) 
To gather information; (2) To compile the 
reports; (3) To prepare recommendations for 
presentation to a general conference to be 
called when the survey work is completed. 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, is Chairman of the White House 
Conference, and Dr. H. E. Barnard is the 
Director. Among the members of the Plan- 
ning Committee are Miss Grace Abbott of the 
Children’s Bureau, Dr. S. F. Crumbine of the 
American Child Health Association, Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming of the United States Department 
of Public Health Service, Dr. William F. 
Snow of the National Health Council, Judge 
F. P. Cabot of the Juvenile Court, Boston. 

The Conference is divided into four general 
sections: (1) Medical Service; (2) Public 
Health Service and Administration; (3) Edu- 
cation and Training; (4) The Handicapped. 
Among the members of the Federation Board 
serving on Sections Three and Four are Dr. 
Wendell C. Phillips, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Dr. 
Gordon Berry, Mrs. James F. Norris, Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake and Miss Betty C. 
Wright. Miss Timberlake is chairman of a 
sub-committee of the Committee on Physically 
and Mentally Handicapped. The first meet- 
ing of this committee was held in New York 
at the Hotel Commodore on November 11. 

Various section meetings will be held within 
the next few months and it is probable that 
es meeting will be held in September, 


Conference Plans 


Miss Annetta W. Peck and Miss Estelle E. 
Samuelson and their co-workers are busily 
making plans for the 1930 conference. They 
announce that the meetings will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, and that this hotel will make 
special rates for the conference guests. All 
who wish to stop at the Roosevelt are re- 
quested to write to the hotel and make their 
own reservations. Any of the delegates and 
visitors who desire to stay elsewhere and 


wish reservations made for them should write 
to the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue. 

The tentative plans for the conference in- 
clude four special meetings, four general 
meetings, and arrangements for sight seeing 
parties together with luncheons, receptions, 
and the banquet. 

The opening session will be on Monday 
morning, June 15th. On June 16, 17, and 18 
there will be scientific and educational sessious 
as well as discussions on employment and 
mental hygiene. 

Watch the Federation Digest for announce- 
ments of plans as they develop. 


The Federation Will Issue a Bulletin 


In order to inform members of local organ- 
izations of the work of the Federation, a 
bulletin will be issued at irregular intervals 
and mailed free of charge to organization 
members and to a selected list of people who 
should be interested in our work. The or- 
ganizations have been requested to send in the 
names and addresses of their members so that 
the mailing list can be compiled and all of 
the details in connection with our records can 
be complete. To all of the leagues generously 
complying with our request, we send a 
“THANK YOU,” and express the hope that 
all of the lists will be complete within a short 
time. 


The Work of the Federation Grows 


Those who were in Cleveland will recall 
the paper, “Helping the Isolated Deafened,” 
by Mrs. Laura Stovel. This paper was pub- 
lished in the proceedings of our Cleveland 
Conference and all who see this notice are 
urged to read the paper. The Federation 
takes pleasure in announcing that Mrs. Laura 
Stovel is now a member of the Federation 
staff,and will direct the work for the Isolated 
Deafened and edit the Federation bulletins. 


National Hearing Week 
The first week of May has been decided 
upon for National Hearing Week. The exact 
dates and detailed information will be made 
known in an early number of the Federation 
Digest. 


Notes 


The Denver League has been admitted into 
the Community Chest. The October number 
of The Mile High Bulletin has asked and 
answered this question, as follows: “What will 
it mean to us? In a broad sense it means 
greater opportunities for service, a higher 
order of service than we have been able to 
render heretofore, and the possibility of ex- 
pansion and growth. ... First of all we will 
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be enabled to maintain club rooms suitable to 
our needs, to keep these rooms cheerful and 
attractive, and to make them a real service 
station on the highway of life. The club 
room has become a vital part of our organiza- 
tion, a community center where the hard of 
hearing may go for relaxation or social con- 
tacts. These contacts help to lighten the 
burden of dull ears which we carry with us 
wherever we go, like the old man of the sea; 
they broaden the lives of people who might 
be forever isolated in the narrow, unhappy 
lives within which their deafness has walled 
them; they help to build lifelong friendships 
and to quicken all the social senses. The 
Community Chest will aid us in supporting 
adequate rooms with dignity. 

“The past two years have brought home to 
us repeatedly the fact that the economic prob- 
lem of the deafened is a paramount one, that 
our organization is not functioning when it 
provides no means of aiding in employment or 
of giving vocational guidance. ext to the 
club room the great need of the League is to 
have a part-time secretary to organize the 
vocational and employment work. With our 
admittance into the Community Chest in De- 
cember, we hope to provide this service. 

“With these immediate problems solved, we 
may do our small but important share in the 
great work of the prevention of deafness.” 


The Springfield Speech Readers’ Club has 
sub-rented rooms from the Springfied Women’s 
Republican Club. Weekly meetings have taken 
the place of the bi-weekly ones, and the pro- 
gram for greater expansion is beginning to be 
realized. 

Lip-reading classes have been established in 
the evening high schools of Springfield, due 
to the persistent efforts of the Club. Instead 
of the ten needed to have the class established, 
eighty-two registered for the  lip-reading 
course. Three classes had to be started to ac- 
commodate the large enrollment, and as there 
are so many beginners among this number, it 
is very probable that more classes will be 
added later on. 


The hard of hearing child in the Cincinnati 
schools is being cared for in the special clinic 
at the General Hospital. This has been 
brought about through the persistent efforts 
of the League, and has been made possible 
through the Schmidlapp Foundation, a Cin- 
cinnati philanthropy. 


The Richmond League for the Hard of 
Hearing feels very hopeful that lip-reading 
classes for children will be established in the 
Richmond Public Schools as a result of the 
recent audiometer tests conducted by Dr. 
N. Thomas Ennett, School Medical Director. 
Out of the 6137 children examined, 776 were 
found to have nine per cent or more hearing 
loss in one or both ears—twelve and six 
tenths per cent of the total number. Deaf- 
ness was found to be more prevalent among 
the colored children than among the white— 
sixteen per cent of all the colored children 


examined as compared with eleven and five 
tenths per cent of the white children. 


The Toronto Lip-Reading Club has issued 
a calendar of events from October, 1929, to 
April, 1930. This is in the form of a twenty- 
page booklet. Practice classes, talks on a 
variety of subjects, dramatics, and _ social 
affairs are among the events scheduled. 


The Cincmnati League for the Hard, of 
Hearing has moved to its new home at 24 
East Sixth Street. The entire south end of 
the seventh floor of the building, nearly 4,000 
feet of floor space, is occupied by the League. 
There is a spacious lounge, the executive 
offices, a hearing device room, a large class 
room, an auditorium, kitchen, pantry, coat 
room, and storage space. Congratulations, 
Cincinnati! 


Radio-ear phones have been installed in 
fifty choice seats at the Taft Auditorium in 
Cincinnati. No extra charge will be made to 
those using this equipment. 


According to a letter received by Miss An- 
netta W. Peck from Mr. J. G. MacKenty of 
the Radio-Victor Corporation of America, 
it is still possible for the new radio sets to 
give service through head phones if slight 
alterations are made. The company has is- 
sued instructions that diagrams, showing how 
these alterations should be made, be prepared 
and sent to dealers all over the country for 
the benefit of the hard of hearing radio fans 
who are dependent upon the head phones. 
Diagrams of alterations may be obtained from 
bs company at 233 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


The Zone II Conference, held in Baltimore 
on November 16 was a great success. The 
Speech Readers’ League of Baltimore, as the 
host for the conference received sincere praise 
for the management of this delightful “getting- 
together” of the organizations in Zone II. 
Further announcements concerning the speak- 
ers and papers will be given in the January 
Federation Digest. 


Exhibits 


The two-days exhibit held by the Paterson 
League the last of October was successful 
in many ways. Special invitations sent to 
the physicians, the ministers, the educators, 
and the social workers resulted in a steady 
stream of interested visitors to the exhibition 
room where demonstrators were kept busy 
explaining about the audiometer, the different 
hearing devices on display, answering ques- 
tions regarding the local and national work 
for the hard of hearing and distributing 
literature. The film “Open Doors” was 
shown in the afternoon and evening. 
Federation cooperated with the League 
sending them one of the traveling exhibits. 
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Deafness Cure Quackery Exhibit 


The Philadelphia League for the Hard of 
Hearing has collected a permanent exhibit 
of “deafness cures.” A large number of the 
alleged cures and aides to deafness have been 
carefully labeled by the Research Committee 
of the League, and placed in a large case in 
a prominent place in the League rooms. The 
Committee believes that concrete evidence of 
the worthlessness of the various medicines 
and devices will be a much more effectual! 
warning to the credulous deafened than spoken 
and written protests against the inefficiency 
of the advertised cures. Although many of 
the well known quack cures are on display, 
the exhibit is far from complete. New ex- 
hibits will be added whenever available. 

The League urgently advises its members 
to avail themselves of this opportunity of see- 
ing the various quackerics which have been 
so alluringly advertised. They have gener- 
ously invited the general public to view the 
exhibit whenever they wish to do so. 


The United States Civil Service Commission 
has amended Form 1786 in regard to the ad- 
mission of deaf-mutes to civil service examina- 
tions so as to include the hard of hearing 
also. This is in accordance with the promise 
made to the Federation Committee on Indus- 
trial Research in 1925. Copies of the new 
bulletin have been sent out from headquarters 
to all of the local organizations. Additional 
copies may be secured by writing to the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington or by ap- 
plying to your own post office. 


All registrants in the University of Neb- 
raska will be given an audiometer test. All 
students shown to be sufficiently hard of hear- 
ing to need the training will be required to 
take the two-hour credit course in lip-reading. 
If the number of those sufficiently hard of 
hearing to need the instruction exceeds the 
limit able to be handled by one instructor, the 
preference will be given to those with the 
most serious hearing defects. The Rehabilita- 
tion Division will cooperate with the Univer- 
sity by sending trainees in need of lip-reading 
instruction, as it has done in the past. 


A Fight Against Noise 


New York City, perhaps the noisiest city in 
the United States, has the distinction of hav- 
ing the first Anti-Noise Commission in the 
country. It is the task of the Commission 
to study noises and suggest measures for 
stifling them. The health commissioner is re- 
sponsible for the appointment of the personnel, 
which is made up of many sound experts. 
On this commission we find Lewis H. Brown, 
president. of the Johns-Manville Company; 
Charles C. Burlingham, lawyer; Dr. Arthur 

Duel, world famous authority on aural 
surgery; Dr. Harvey Fletcher, author of many 


books on the relation of sound and _ hearing, 
and the president of the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing; 
Dr. Foster Kennedy, president of the New 
York Neurology Society; Dr. Samuel Joseph 
Kopetzky, professor in the New York Poly- 
clinic Hospital and author of “The Surgery of 
the Ear”; and Dr. Frederick Tilney, pro- 
fessor of neurology, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

Thomas A. Edison has made the statement 
that within a short time everybody in large 
cities will have more or less defective hearing 
in order to combat the excessive noises to be 
found there. Unless something is done, Edi- 
son’s prediction will come true or there will 
be a great increase in the number of neurotics. 


Ohio State University is installing a costly 
new phonetics laboratory under the direction 
of Professor G. Oscar Russell. Private booths 
will line the walls of each room in _ the 
phonetics department. A dictaphone in each 
compartment enables the student to listen to 
his own words and note his own mistakes. 
Not only is this system extremely popular in 
the language department, but it has 
found to be of great help in giving deaf per- 
sons instruction in the correct tone of voice 
they should use, thus enabling them to adjust 
their voices to normal. 


“A private or unofficial organization must 
carry before it always, as an absolutely un- 
forgetable part of its program, the fact that 
its function is not to administer to public 
health. It must never forget that that re- 
sponsibility is an official responsibility. Any 
specialized organization which unites official 
approval and lay effort and energy can see to 
it that the health officials of the country are 
given the support and given the backing of 
an informed public opinion, the formation of 
which up to date can best be assuréd by an 
organization which is not dependent upon offi- 
cial action, but which unites and mobilizes 
all of these efforts, educational and otherwise, 
which are most effective in molding the opin- 
ion of the country.”—Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
President of Cornell University. 


American Public Health Exhibit 


The Federation had an exhibit at the meet- 
ing of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis the last of September. 
This was in charge of members of the Min- 
neapolis League for the Hard of Hearing, 
whose booth adjoined that of the Federation. 
The exhibit consisted of the 1929 Federation 
posters, children’s garments made by members 
of the Minneapolis League, and an assortment 
of hearing devices, electrical and non-electrical. 
The film “Open Doors,” shown continuously 
from early in the morning until late at night, 
attracted large crowds to the booth. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL-1930 


Cm 


In conformity with the established policy of conducting Annual 
Summer Normal Training Courses 


Central Institute For The Deaf 


Of St. Louis 


announces that its fifteenth (15) Annual Summer Normal Training 
Session will be held at Frankfort, Michigan, beginning June 16, 1930. 


There will be two courses, one of four weeks and the other of six 
weeks. The four-week course from June 16 to July 12 is for teach- 
ers of the deaf who wish to take subjects related to their work and do 
not expect college credits. 


The six-week course will include the lectures in the first and addi- 
tional subjects. For this course provision for college credits is being 
made. A wide range of subjects in this special pedagogy will be 
presented by recognized authorities. 


JUNE 16 TO JULY 26 


For detailed information address: 
JULIA M. CONNERY, Principal 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF | 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. | 


Ca 


A New Department for the Hard of Hearing Child has been opened at 
Central Institute for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively, 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The school 
is in the suburbs of the city of Washington, 
which offers many educational advantages. Ad- 
dress 

MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 


Kensington, Maryland 


AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
Work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. 
, Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE OHIO STATE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades... $ .60 (Second ition) 
For use in schools for the deaf By Edith Fitzgerald 
a © Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar ™ Of interest to teachers and 
Englsh Book III, for High-School Grades and — mothers of deaf children 
a_ self-instructor 75 THE McCLURE CO., Inc. 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third ‘and Ss on, Va. 
Fourth Grades _ -60 Price $3.15, postpaid 
The author of all these books is J. wW. Jones, Su- 
rintendent of the 10 Schoo 
Besining Minete Stories for Children by Lela OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 
Acker of the Kansas City, Kansas School. $ .75 With Methods of Presentation of the Work of 
First Lessons in Geography by Grace M. Beat- the First, Second, Third and Fourth Years 
tie of the Colorado School 1.00 Pri 2.50 
English Phrases and Idioms by Dr. 7 sR Smith rice per copy, $2. 
of the Minnesota School 1.60 Send orders to 
Order from the State School for the Deat f EDITH M. BUELL : 
Columbus, Ohio 904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


Stepping Stones to Speech Reading 
The Driscoll Arithmetic A simple, practical and interesting series of 
lessons for the hard ~ hearing and deaf child 


y 
Lula May Bruce 
Supervising Principal of the Kentucky School for 


Anita Driscott, M. Euiza Mc- 
SHerry Wopprop AND S. BUELL 


Now on Sale the Deaf, Danville, Kentucky 

The Teacher’s Book gives the work of the Kinder- and 

garten and Grades 1 and 2, also details of pre- Ruth Paxson 

a = the work through Grade 4. Price per Teacher in Charge of the Speech- Reading Depart- 
geek E =» book for Grades 3 and 4. ment of the Central Institute for the Deaf, 

Price per copy, $.75. of St. Louis, Missouri 

Order from Postpaid, $2.10 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. Order from RUTH PAXSON 
as alone Care of Central Institute for the Deaf 


818 S. Kingshighway :: St. Louis, Missouri 
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The Latest Achievement in Speech Reading—The Child’s Way 
THE NEWER METHOD IN SPEECH READING FOR THE HARD 


OF HEARING CHILD 


Intermediate Grades by OLIVE A. WHILDIN, M. A. 
Instructor in Methods of Teaching Speech Reading, College for Teachers, Johns Hopkins University 
and M. AGATHA SCALLY 


Teacher of Lip Reading, Baltimore Public Schools 


This text features Interest, Visual Appeal through colored charts described for each lesson, Cone 
crete Ideas within the experience of the child and Original Stories about actual experiences of children. 

Result of Four Years’ Experimentation with children in the public schools. 

Each lesson a complete Unit of Work. 

Only text-book in speech reading for children by teachers who are actually employed in teaching 
the hard of hearing child in the public schools. 


Endorsed by leading teachers of speech reading. 
BEGIN THE YEAR WITH VITALIZING, RESULT-BEARING MATERIAL 
Price, $3.00, postpaid 
Send orders to M. A. SCALLY, 3603 Windsor Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland 


“The only authoritative work m 
this country upon its subject.” 


—The Outlook 
LIP 
READING 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 Principles and Practice 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. By 


EDWARD B. NITCHIE 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 

Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. This authoritative textbaok contains = ote 

es put into successful practice by fr. 

head of the New York School for the 


Language Stories 
and Drills 


Books I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Naturalness in the Speech of the Deaf so as 


Hard of Hearing (now the Nitchie School of _ 
Reading). The volume is a thorough handboo 

is adapted to self-instruction and can be us 

without a teacher. 


“How Best to Promote the Quality of 


The Latest, Most Authoritative 
Textbook on Lip-Reading 


ADVANCED 
LESSONS IN 
LIP-READING 


By 


to Ensure Easy Intelligible Oral Intercourse 
with Those Who Hear,” by G. S. Haycock. 


Only a Few Copies Left 
50c plus 3c postage 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
(Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie) 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise Upham 


Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Beginner’s Book $1.00 
The Question Book—For Second Year Classes____ $1.00 
Language Drill Stories—For Third Year Classes. $1.00 
What es Do—Short Lessons on Occupations_ $1.00 


Attractively illustrated in color—Order from the author 


TIMELY TOPICS 


he = Leading 
Original 


Subscribe Now 


Teachers 
Unusual Topics 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT 
611 Gorsuch Avenue Baltimore, Md. 


Former ie: of the Nitchie School of 
Lip-Reading 


In response to a country-wide demand by 
teachers, Mrs. Nitchie has prepared this authori- 
tative textbook for advanced students in lip- 
reading—both for those who study with a 
teacher and for those who are continuing their 
work at home. Intended to supplement any 
standard text or method. 


Each $2.50 Per Copy 
Discount to teachers 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Avenue New York 
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The 
Babbling Method 


By JOSEPHINE AVONDINO 
Published by the Volta Bureau 


A NEW EDITION 


In response to many requests, Miss Josephine 
Avondino has added another stage to her series of 
— drills, and also a program for a full year’s 
work. 


A revised edition of the original material, with 
the above enlargements, is now available in a single 
volume. 


Price 60c, plus 3c postage 


Develop speech in your deaf pupils by the natural 
method of the hearing child. 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING OF 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


The work done so far for the readers of the 
Volta Review has been highly satisfactory 


What some of my Volta patrons say: 

“The package of prints and negatives came in 
splendid condition; all very fine and satisfactory.” 

“I will have more enlargements to be made and 
shall be glad to have your help with your beautiful 
printing.” 

“The prints are just beautifully clear, and the en- 
largements are so lovely that I hesitate to color 
them, Jest I spoil them.” 


To meet a demand for cheaper enlargements 
I have arranged to supply them on a standard 
paper, “as they come,” that is, without any 
special treatment or dodging, unmounted only, 
at the following prices: 


SPECIAL GRADE ENLARGEMENTS 


5x7, Unmounted. $.25 
6x8, 35 
6x 10, -45 
8 x 10, 50 


See advertisement in November Volta Review 
for regular prices. 


DAVID J. HOWELL 
1975 Yonge Street Toronto, Canada 


Just Published 
ELEMENTARY 
LESSONS IN LIP READING 


By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal, Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading, 
Boston, Mass. 


This book, Elementary Lessons in Lip Reading, 
is not a new theory of instruction in the art, but 
is the result of a growing demand for simple, classi- 
fied material, adapted for use in the teaching of lip 
reading in the public schools in our large cities. 
Based entirely upon the well-known Muller-Walle 
method as taught to the hard of hearing adult since 
1902, its fundamental principles are identical with 
those outlined in the previous publications,* but the 
drills and exercises are entirely new, having been 
especially prepared for the needs of children. 

Not only have the lessons in this book been 
planned and graded for the schoolroom, but they 
have been tested by actual experience as to their 
adaptability to the teaching of lip reading to the 
children for whom they are intended. 

Besides the regular work assigned to the various 
lessons, this book also contains over 200 review 
questions which are not only useful in themselves, 
but form a basis upon which the teacher may 
build many more similar questions which sugggest 
themselves to her during the presentation. 

og Two has various exercises on homophenous 
words, 


248 pages, full cloth, postpaid, $2.50 


*The Muller-Walle Method of Lip Reading for the 
Deaf. (Bruhn Lip Reading System) by Martha E. 
Bruhn. Copyright, 1915, 1919, 1924. 


Address all orders to 
THE NICHOLS PRESS, PUBLISHERS 
LYNN, MASS. 


THIRD EDITION 
ENLARGED AND REVISED 


The Muller-Walle Method 
Lip-Reading 
For the Deaf 


, By MISS MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of School for Deaf, Boston 


Price by mail, postpaid, $3.50 


Sold by all Booksellers 
or sold direct 


By Thos. P. Nichols & Sons Co. 
Publishers, Lynn, Mass. 


Miss Bruhn is one of the best-known 
authorities in the country and a teacher of 
large experience. This accounts for the 
wonderful sale which this book has had. 
Its revision brings the book thoroughly up 
to date with all the latest methods. It is 
used as a text-book in some of the public 
schools and in many of the leading schools 
for the deaf. 
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WANT COLUMN | 


USED INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE 


Globe Jr. Ear Phone. Very good for one whose 
hearing is not greatly impaired. Price. $5.00 
Phonophor, in splendid condition. Price... 10.00 
London Trumpet (non-electric). Two and one- 
half inches high, two inches in diameter. 
Address: Box S. H. I., The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
WANTED-—Six copies of the May, 1929, Volta Re- 
view in good condition. Will pay 20 cents each. 
Address X. Y. Z., cave of the Volta Bureau, 1601 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A THOROUGHLY TRAINED oral teacher of nine 
years’ experience desires a position for the year 
1929-30. Address V. I. M., care of the Volta Bureau. 


WANTED—one copy of each of the following 
Volta Reviews: January, 1913; February, March, 
April, May and August, 1917. If you can supply 
any or all of these numbers communicate with 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, 
N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER desires posi- 
tion. Address, “Ready,” care of Volta Review. 


THE ACOUSTICON CREED 


First . . . 10-Day Free Trial 
A FREE demonstration of the new Silver Anniver- 
sary Acousticon will be given at any of our Con- 
sultation Rooms. If a call is inconvenient, an 
instrument will be sent, prepaid, to your home for 
a ten-day FREE trial. 
Second . . . Convenient Time Payments 
A thrift-plan has been worked out for those who 
prefer to make any important investment out of 
income rather than savings. 
Third . . . Trade-in Allowance 
Present hearing-aid users are given a substantial 
trade-in allowance on their present instruments, the 
amount being credited to the purchase price of the 
new Acousticon. 
Fourth . . . Unqualified Cuarantee 
Every Silver Anniversary Acousticon is found by 
careful test to be in perfect working order. It is 
numbered and registered, and guaranteed unreserv- 
edly against defect of material or workmanship. 
Fifth . . . Friendly and Unceasing Service 
Authorized Acousticon Eaperte, located in leading 
cities over the entire world, are ready to aid you 
with advice which is the result of more than 
twenty-five years’ experience in helping the deaf- 
ened to hear again. . 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


220 W. 42nd St., Dept. V, New York, N. Y. 

Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 

American Federation of Organizations for the Hard 
of Hearing 


Ring out Tuberculosis 


Ring in health 


HEALTH 
GREETINGS 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 


THE 


PHIPPS UNIT 


IS DESIGNED TO 


Re-educate the Hearing 


It quickens sound perception. Through 
bone conduction radio sound frequencies are 
brought within hearing range, eliminating 
nerve strain perceptibly. Many deafened 
now for the first time hear and enjoy radio. 
Complete unit supplied at small cost. 


D. C. PHIPPS 


OFFICES: 


3812 BEVERLY BLVD., 51 GLOUCESTER ST., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. BOSTON, MASS. 
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ACOUSTICON 


ANNOUNCES 


A “SMALL GROUP" 


AUDIPHONE 


HIS new Western Electric Audiphone No. 6035-A 

is especially designed for use in medium-sized 
churches, auditoriums, board rooms, etc., where a larger 
installation is not advisable. Capacity up to one hun- 
dred people. Operates on a 110 volt, 60 cycle lighting 
| circuit and is easily installed. For further information, | 
address the distributor, Graybar. 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
v 
rayba 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
C 
Room 1501, Graybar Building i 
Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York B 
| T 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the American Federation of }| 4 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing Ay 
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NON-ELECTRIC 


TRADE-MARK 


“SUPER -EAR” 


NO BATTERY 
NO CORDS 

NO HEADBAND 
NECESSARY 


Most Natural 
Tone Quality 


THOUSANDS NOW USED SUCCESSFULLY BY 
JUDGES, TEACHERS, MERCHANTS, ETC. 


WRITE TO-DAY 
For literature, prices and liberal trial offer. Address 


AMERICAN EARPHONE COMPANY, Inc. 
10 East 43rd St., D2, N. Y. C. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for 
Hard of Hearing 


DEAF 


have discarded all other makes of hearing 
devices for the better hearing the 


PORT-O-PHONE 


gives them. You have the same opportunity 
offered you today that they had! We will 
send you a PORT-O-PHONE to try in your 
own home for 


15 DAYS without DEPOSIT or EXPENSE 


Use it FREELY—compare it with anything 
you have or can obtain and convince your- 
self, as thousands of others have done, that 
the PORT-O-PHONE will give you the re- 
sults you are seeking. 

If, for any reason, you do not wish to keep 
the PORT-O-PHONE after trying it, return 
it! You will at least know WHERE to get 
help when you are ready for it. 


The Port-O-Phone Corporation 
1919-V, Broadway, New York City 
N. W. Corner 64th Street 


Approved by the Committee on oi the 
Federation of Organizations for Hard 


DEAFENED 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
announces its newer and 
better hearing aid 


The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the 
outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 
with a clear, natural tone. . Just what so 
many are looking for. It is a real GEM. 
Made in U. S. A. Price, $37.50. 


We make no extravagant claims; all we ask 
is that you test it and be convinced of its 
merit. 


Call at our office for Demonstration with- 
out the slightest obligation, or write for 
Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 


The Gem Ear Phone Company, Inc. 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
Approved by the Committee on Advertising of the 


American Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing 


Be sure to see the Special 

Christmas Announcement 

Enclosed in This Number 
of the Volta Review 


the worthy hearin 
—American and European; electrical and 
non-electrical; many without head ban 

or cords. Special trial offer of the equip- 
ment our experts consider the best for 
you. For 50 years we have been giving 
expert, unbiased advice to the deafened. 


Booklet V free om request 


“Headquarters for Hearing Devices” 
520 Fifth Avenue New York 

This advertisement has been approved by the ‘ 
Committee on Advertising of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Thomas S. McAloney, Superintendent of the Colorado State 
School for the Deaf, for the photograph of their second Radioear installation as shown 
above. It is not only one of the best installations made to date, but Mr. McAloney must 
be given all the credit for it for the entire work was done by the school. 


The wiring is all underneath the tiling on the floor, leaving no exposed wires. The 
outlet to the source of current is also placed in the floor near the Radioear. The lines to 
the desk controls come up through the pedestals which take the place of the desks. 


The installation is so well worked out and conveniently arranged that we are pleased 
to use advertising space in order that other schools may profit by Mr. McAloney’s work. 


As the children’s hearing vocabulary increases ‘larger classes can be handled. This plan 


shows how easily this can be done and still keep all children well within range of their 
own voices. 


we) 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


3400 Forbes Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Principal of the Detroit Day School for the Deaf, utilizing 
the RADIOEAR for special work by moving it to the auditorium. 


In Less Than Two Years 


More than one thousand supposedly deaf children are learning to speak as hearing 
children learn to talk. They are now able to hear the voice (by means of the Radioear 
Teaching Set) as normal hearing children. They are no longer being trained as deaf 
children, but are being given instruction as hard of hearing children. 


In the very near future any school claiming progressiveness in teaching must recognize 
the fact that more than three-fourths of the so-called deaf children have usable residual 
hearing. With the means now at hand for utilizing this hearing, training them as deaf 
children is nothing more than a social and economic waste. 


In less than two years over twenty schools have started with the Radioear System of 
teaching and new ones are being rapidly added. Residual hearing is the most valuable 
factor in the education of more than three-fourths of these so-called deaf children and it is 
becoming increasingly more valuable all the time. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


3400 Forbes Street 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


A small, private school that provides for the deaf and the partially deaf a complete 
education by the speech method from the kindergarten age of three to college preparatory 
with a carefully chosen staff of experts. No use is made of finger spelling or the sign . 
language. 


Large enough to be 


a real school Small enough to be 


a real home 
| 


WHY PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS? 


The United States 
has, probably, as fine 
a system of public 
schools as has ever 
existed. Yet there are 
thousands of private 
schools here. They 
are to be found in 
every section of the 
country side by side 
with the finest public 
schools. 


NO CONFLICT 


There is no conflict 
between the _ public 
and private schools. 
Each supplies a needed 
service. Just as there 
are varying types of 
merchandise of vary- 
ing costs in every line, 
so there are varying 
types of educational 
facilities. 


Is anything too good for such a boy? 


HOME COOKING OR HOTEL COOKING 

The small private school supplies a degree of personal attention; an adaptation to the 
special needs of the individual pupil that cannot be provided by wholesale. 

There is a difference between home cooking and hotel cooking. There is a difference 
between the living conditions in a gentleman’s personal residence and in a hotel. Each 
may be perfect in its way and each may appeal to different people. 

The Wright Oral School is a small private school in a gentleman’s home with a 
carefully organized equipment and purpose. It aims to supply the best possible training 
in speech, lip-reading, auricular development and general education. It aims to put the 
deaf child on a par, as nearly as possible, with his hearing brothers and sisters. It pro- 
vides these educational advantages in a cultured, refined and charming home environment 
where all institutionalism is avoided. It seeks to surround the pupils with the atmosphere 
of simple comfort and refinement that will add to their appreciation of the best in life. 
4 The influence for good of its living conditions. on the characters of the pupils is probably 
| as valuable as the actual educational training it affords. 


The school publishes three books, recently written by its founder and present advisor, 
Mr. John Dutton Wright: 

“The Little Deaf Child,” a book for parents. $1 postpaid. 

“Handbook of Practical Auricular Training,” a book for parents and teachers. 50 
cents postpaid. 
if “Handbook of Speech Teaching to the Deaf,” a book for teachers. $1.25 postpaid. 
| Reservations are now being made for 1930-31. 

ONE MOUNT MORRIS PARK, WEST, NEW YORK CITY 

(Now known as Nathan Davis Place) 
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